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REGENERATING THE STAGE. 


T is a well-known dictum which affirms that all 
great reforms have to puss through three stages 
before their accomplishment. At first their very 
suggestion is laughed out of court; then their 
nature is found worthy of serious discussion ; and 
finally they are adopted. Whatever may be the 
relative time which is occupied by the two earlier 
phases of the struggle for existence, it is certain 
that the step froms ridicule to argument is at 

least as difficult as that from argument to ac- 
ceptance. We hail, therefore, with earnest satisfaction the evidence 
that a question of vital interest to the drama which we have long 
laboured to bring prominently before thoughtful men and women, and 
which has long been hooted down by narrow-minded prejudice, or 
sneered at by cheap cynicism, is after many days beginning to command 
the grave attention which it intrinsically deserves. It is easy to win 
a thoughtless laugh for a jest at the expense of the moral influence of 
the stage ; easier still to demonstrate in a humorous manner the supposed 
impossibility of founding a national school of acting ; and easiest of all to 
hold up to scorn arguments, theories, and plans which chance to be imported 
by well-meaning but injudicious enthusiasts into a good cause. Never has 
there been an occasion on which the sceptical enemy bas found a larger 
number of weak places open to the artillery of satire, for it has not seldom 
happened that allies have had to be received from amongst those whose own 
position is sadly in need of defence. Now, however, there are not wanting 
signs such as he who runs may read that the time is fast coming to an end 
when any reference to the regeneration of the stage, to its elevation and its 
recognition as a great ssthetic factor, can be dismissed by a curl of the lip 
and a shrug of the shoulders. On all sides is to be heard discussion as to 
the advisability of taking some general action in the matter, as to the means 
to be employed, and as to the precise object to be aimed at. The subject is 
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now taken up as a stock text by editors and their leader-writers in the 
leading daily journals, whereas a very short time ago it would have been 
felt that a leader on such a topic in the Daily News or Daily Telegraph, to 
say nothing of The Times, was matter for a nine days’ wonder. Men of 
mark in art and science altogether apart from the stage have in public 
formulated their opinions for or against the steps which have been proposed ; 
and it is clear that the question will now be thoroughly thrashed out before 
it is allowed to drop. What practical result comes of the deliberations of 
the extended social parliament which now deals with subjects of this nature 
cannot, of course, yet be seen ; but whether there be any definite outcome 
or not, and whether or not any such outcome be really needed by the 
exigencies of the case, much is gained when for flippant ridicule is substi- 
tuted a serious discussion, and when it is made clear that the theatre and its 
doings are no longer held . by intellettual men to be worthy only of indif- 
ference or contempt. 

The chief direct evidence of this newly-born belief in the possibilities of 
our stage, and this sympathetic eagerness to remove the evils by which it is 
admittedly disfigured, is of course provided in the proceedings which took 

place last month in the Art Section of the Social Science Congress, although 
it must not be forgotten that these proceedings were merely the public and 
prominent embodiment of a widespread interest which has manifested itself 
in a variety of less emphatic ways. The object of this meeting, which was 
fitly presided over by the liberal-minded Bishop of Manchester, was fairly 
described in The Times’ report as a discussion on the moral aspects of the 
drama and the stage, and upon the whole the papers read and the remarks 
made by different speakers wavelled less widely beyond the limits of perti- 
nence than is often the case at these semi-social and barely scientific gather- 
ings. Mr. Woodhouse’s opening paper confined itself principally to kindly 
common-place concerning the drama as a mighty power for good; indeed, 
its title was, ‘On the Power of the Drama as a Moral Teacher.” As 
was not unnatural, he made this educational influence of the stage the 
principal and most desirable object of its existence, forgetful of the fact that 
its true and thoroughly legitimate aim is the recreation of the playgoer, the 
moral lessons which it conveys being accidental, or at any rate wholly subsi- 
diary. The practical objection to this attempted assimilation of the theatre 
to the Sunday-school is that the moment any such intention on the part of 
its management was suspected the entertainment would become absolutely 
distasteful. To all protests against the teaching from the stage of that which 
is morally wrong a ready ear should be turned ; but we cannot too carefully 
guard against accepting the theory that the stage exists in order to teach 
what is right. In other respects the Rev. F.C. Woodhouse, like more than 
one of the subsequent speakers, failed to show such an acquaintance with 
the actual achievements of the theatre of to-day as would give weight to his 
inquiry with reference to the influence of the drama. ‘ Why let all this 
force run to waste, or rather be the motive power of so many engines of 
mischief and destruction?” Where a man treats the theatre of the day 
from this point of view he is, it seems to us, on the horns of a dilemma. 
Kither he has been for one reason or another debarred from seeing what is 
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actually attempted and achieved at our leading theatres, or else having seen 
it, and remaining so wholly dissatisfied, he is deficient in the discrimination 
needed to enable him to distinguish between the indifference, or worse than 
indifference, of the many, and the excellence of the few. If either suppo- 
sition be adopted, his suggestion of a remedy loses force from the obvious 
imperfection of his diagnosis of the disease. The clergyman, however, was 
strangely enough followed by an actor, who in his earnest advocacy of his 
own panacea for the elevation of the stage appeared to lose sight of the 
excellent results produced in the direction which we have indicated without 
any such nostrum. For the most part Mr. Hermann Vezin’s eloquent essay 
on “The Moral and Artistic Aspects of the Stage” was unanswerable. Its 
robust and manly protest, that actors only represent in themselves the ordi- 
nary attributes of mankind, some virtuous, some vicious, and all very like 
their fellow-men before the footlights, had about it a fine rational ring 
absolutely refreshing, after the feeble arguments derived from the fact that 
some ballet-girls are regular attendants at church, and that others are 
members of the Church and Stage Guild. It was time that from amongst 
the leading ranks of stage-players some voice should be raised to urge the 
absurdity of this perpetual assumption that actors and actresses are not as 
other men and women, that they stand in need of special attention from 
amateur missionaries, and that there is necessary in their case some artificial 
link to connect them with the Established Church of the country. It is a pity 
that some player whose opinion would have carried weight was not present 
at the recent meeting of the singular “Guild” already mentioned, to point 
out in the name of her sisters in art that they are quite able whenever they 
are anxious to repel the objectionable stage-door attentions of which Miss 
Rose, a lady at present unknown to fame, so helplessly complains. A moral 
man who chances to be an actor is just as able to avoid laxity of conduct as 
is the member of any other profession; and a modest woman is not by 
being an actress placed at any special disadvantage when she is accosted, as 
other unprotected girls too often are accosted, by the Brummagem-gallants of 
the London streets. Itis no doubt a pity that there should be actors who do 
not lead reputable lives, soi-disant actresses whose thirty shillings a week 
mysteriously provides them with broughams, and other people,connected with 
the stage who are not regular churchgoers. But the stage is not peculiar in 
having associated with it misfortunes which are suffered by court and camp, 
and are to be traced alike in the city and insociety. It does nothing which 
gives the public any right to interfere with the private lives of its votaries; and 
all attempts, however well-intentioned, to regenerate the religious and moral 
tone of the profession as a whole are as impertinent as they are superfluous. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin’s much-needed protest was followed by a contention 
which we cannot think equally sound. He urged that a manager should 
make the interests of art his first consideration ; and he recommended that as 
managers generally look after their pockets, an association of actors should 
be formed to carry on a theatre solely for artistic ends. For many reasons 
such a scheme seems wildly Utopian; and it is unlikely to have a trial 
until there are found actors who perform, not in order to earn handsome 
salaries, but that they may further the interests of histrionic art. But 
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setting aside the obvious difficulties in the way of this co-operative manage- 
ment, by actors anxious only to produce new works of merit, the contention 
is based upon a fallacy. ‘There is no good reason why the interests of art 
and pocket should not be identical, for theatrical art cannot well be furthered 
by performances which do not attract audiences sufficiently large to ensure 
commercial success. 

A proposition such as that made by Mr. Hermann Vezin, though it 
specially disclaimed the need of a State subsidy, naturally suggests the 
cognate question of an endowed national theatre. This was evidently in 
the minds of several of the speakers, and it has since been brought into pro- 
minence by the vigorous appeal and liberal offer made by Mrs. Pfeiffer in 
a daily contemporary. We need not here revert to the arguments on either 
side which have frequently obtained a hearing in these pages, but it must 
in justice be observed that the proposal stands now upon a footing less 
secure than it did some short time ago. The new management of the 
Lyceum has proved that private enterprise can do for serious drama of the 
highest type that which has been accomplished for contemporary comedy at 
the Prince of Wales's, the St. James's, and the Court. There is every 
prospect that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft will at the Haymarket continue upon 
a larger scale the good work which they began elsewhere, and on all sides it 
is being recognised that the surest way to command pecuniary success is by 
the most artistic possible representation of the best procurable plays. The 
reform has happily come whence, in order to be efficacious it must always 
come, from within. It is doubtless a fact that, as the Bishop of Manchester 
pointed out, the worst type of plays presented in London is given during 
“the season,” and the fact is worthy of consideration which we cannot here 
give it. But none the less is the general tone of the drama rising with the 
elevation of taste amongst its general audiences ; and this is the only way 
in which its improvement can be genuine or lasting. Direct interference 
from outside, whether in the shape of legislation, or endowment, or good 
advice, can be of little avail unless the theatre is supplying that which the 
public wants ; and when with due respect to itself it does this, we may rest 
assured the advance of education and taste amongst its patrons will ensure 
its moral, social, and artistic progress. 








THE STAGE DRUNKARD. 


— remarkable success achieved at a prominent theatre by a drama, the 

suggestive name of which is Drink,and by an impersonation which 
finds its chief raison d’étre in the delineation of a drunkard and his disease, 
necessarily draws attention to the limits within which intoxication may 
legitimately and usefully be treated upon the stage. Mr. Charles Reade 
has dealt so effectively with M. Zola’s unpleasant L’Assommoir, and Mr. 
Charles Warner has made so much out of simulated delirium tremens, that 
most people are attracted, if only by curiosity, to the theatre which has had 
the good fortune to secure so striking a performance. As an indication of 
the species of reputation which this production has made, and is proud of 
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having made, we may quote a sentence or two from a graphic account of 
Mr. Warner's efforts which has repeatedly been advertised in the daily press. 
“With vacantly-staring eyes,” we are told, “gray cheeks, falling jaw, and 
swollen, protruding tongue, his intellect gone out in horrible idiocy, he 
clutches the twisted snakes of his besotted imagination, which in his delirium 
seem to writhe about his body and fatten upon his diseased brain. He 
fights with the grinning demons who besiege him ; he capers foolishly to the 
giddy tunes of long-dead dances; even the ghosts of love and laughter mock 
his frenzy ; he coquettes with the last bottle of brandy which it will ever be 
his lot to taste . . . . until slowly, but surely, the devil wins the game, and 
the victim drinks and dies in the nameless tortures of the damned.” This 
detailed description, which seems to bear the stamp of an authority upon the 
eubject, is no whit exaggerated. Whether for good or for evil the clever 
_actor elaborates his sketch to such an extent as to make it so repulsive that 
many a sensitive spectator absolutely sickens at the sight, and it is only by 
the power of a grim fascination that they are prevented from closing their 
eyes altogether to the hideous study. Coupeau’s “ drunkard’s chorea” has 
apparently been worked up in the hospital wards, and we readily take the 
word of medical men that the symptoms of the terrible disease are repro- 
duced with consummate faithfulness, and with mimicry of the most finished 
order. But when we have given to the ghastly impersonation all the due 
deserved by its accuracy, aud have admitted that Mr. Warner's artistic 
power is worthy of all the recognition which it has obtained, we still find 
ourselves asking whether it is altogether a subject for congratulation that 
author and actor should by such a scene as this have won their triumph. 

That drunkenness must, so long as human nature remains what it is, 
have its place upon the stage, may readily be admitted. The vice or weak- 
ness is capable of most effective dramatic treatment ; its humorous aspects in 
particular have long lent themselves with singular facility to entertaining 
interpretation. It is, moreover, undoubtedly well that if the subject is to 
be illustrated at all, the special phase of it chosen should be delineated with 
accuracy. Asa rule, the fidelity to nature of such sketches is at the best 
merely superficial. The commonest blunder, for example, of the actor is to 
miss altogether the effort to appear sober which is characteristic of a man 
under the influence of drink. Instead of the drunkard earnestly striving to 
steady his steps and clear his utterance, we have the sober man executing 
deliberate antics of gait and of specch. The tipsy man’s struggle after 
preternatural gravity is forgotten, and in its place is substituted an unbroken 
spell of hilarious imbecility. Such performances, however, as the Eccles of 
Mr. George Honey in the earlier days before it became over-accentuated, 
and the Coupeau of Mr. Warner, need assuredly not be found fault with on 
any such grounds as this. They give us life-like drunkards, drunkards 
such as we cross the road to avoid when we encounter them in our walks, 
drunkards who make us shudder at the contemplation of their degraded 
misery, drunkards whom it were a libel on the brute creation to call beasts, 
and whom we avoid instinctively as dangerous and loathsome. But Drink 
goes of course much further than did Caste. It makes of intoxication a 
subject, instead of an episode. 
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It may at once be admitted that the general tendency of such a play as 
Mr. Reade’s is, so far as abstract morality is concerned, a good one. Drink 
exhibits only the unattractive and obviously noxious phase of a vicious habit. 
The hero’s miserable destruction by drink is made the inevitable result 
of his criminal weakness ; the text of the dramatic sermon might well be 
“the wages of sin is death.” We need not enter into the question how far 
sobriety can be inculcated by a stage-play, or whether the consumption of 
intoxicating drink at the bars of the Princess’s shows any progressive dimi- 
nution. An effort is honestly made to teach the valuable lesson of 
temperance, as well as to fill the pockets of managers and dramatist, and so 
far the object of Drink deserves all praise ; but when this has been freely 
admitted, there still remains the question whether any such task is from 
this stand-point of art permissible. A walk round the wards of an hospital, 
@ conversation with an intelligent doctor, will soon satisfy us that the cause 
of many physical miseries, besides delirium tremens, is to be traced to 
vicious practices, and it is evident that the vivid illustration of these terrible 
results might to some extent be depended upon to check the crimes which 
bring them about. But the playwright who is most in love with repulsive 
realism, and has the greatest faith in practical lessons taught from the stage, will 
searcely urge that the dramatic representation of these terrible consequences 
of crime would be justified by the warning which their contemplation 
suggests. A line, he might probably tell us, must be drawn somewhere ; 
and while fully agreeing with him, we, for our part, should retort that this 
line should be drawn above the morbid elaboration behind the footlights of 
an appalling disease such as that which supplies the great ‘ feature” of the 
popular play at the Princess’s. Realism is in such matters tolerable only so 
long as it stops short of actual repulsiveness, and hence it follows that this 
subject is one which is fit only for the lightest possible treatment upon the 
stage. Incidentally it may, nay, it must, be occasionally introduced, but to 
dwell upon it, to work up its offensive details, and to make of it the most 
that can be made, is to mistake the theatre for the lecture-room, and the 
actor for the “ shocking example.” Leaving out of the question the fact that 
dramatic studies of disease such as this absolutely disgust a very large 
number of refined playgoers, we have to ask whether it would not be an 
injury to dramatic art itself if the example here set were to be followed ? 
Above all things it is necessary for art that it choose subjects worthy of 
itself, and it is hard to see how the drama can suffer anything but degra- 
dation from its employment to show how drunkenness ends ina death-agony 
which for twenty terrible minutes causes its spectators to shudder and sicken 
at itssham symptoms and its mimic misery. 








MR. DION BOUCICAULT ON HIMSELF. 


VER since, some few years ago, Mr. Dion Boucicault proposed the 
regeneration of the national drama at Covent Garden by the aid of an 
autumn pantomime anda wealthy nobleman his propensity for practical 
Jokes has been suspected. He is now an elderly gentleman, but he has all 
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the spirit and buoyancy of youth, and his residence in the land of big things 
has given him a fancy for undertakings upon a large scale. Accordingly, 
when he sets himself to raise a laugh, the laugh is a very loud one indeed, 
and if he cannot obtain it in any other way, he gets it at his own expense. 
In this country his last humorous feat has been the grave presentation to the 
public of the ridiculous mélange called Rescued as a new drama, in order 
probably to test how far British credulity will really go. In America, 
however, he has outdone himself bya letter which he recently addressed 
to the New York Spirit of the Times, a lively organ, devoted to that odd 
combination, “‘ sport and the drama.” Whom Mr. Boucicault is holding up 
to ridicule in this characteristic effusion it would be hard to say, but as his 
subject is himself and his dramatic works it seems as though he must be 
bent upon taking the wind out of the sails of some intending “ interviewer ” 
and caricaturing the unfavourable and the unfriendly sketch which he 
expected to appear. He approaches his topic with a combination of caution 
and ease which would have been invaluable to him as the back-stairs reporter 
and moral essayist of a “ personal” journal. Beginning with the “theatrical 
world” at large, and reminiscences of palmy days a quarter of a century 
ago, he proceeds to discuss the breaking-up of the stock-company 
system, the injury done by “stars” and the incompetence of mana- 
gers generally. These latter are, he affirms, “speculators, persons 
of little capacity, box-office managers, having neither literary nor artistic 
capacity or judgment, who buy pieces as they would buy liquor—by the 
brand—and choose actors in the like manner, having neither read the one 
nor seen the other.” Even thus early it is clear that a stupendous joke is 
intended, akin to that of Mr. Charles Reade in that extraordinary epistle on 
which we commented last month. No playwright would run the risk of 
offending by serious attack all the managers of a city where he frequently 
desires to find a market for his plays. The next thing to do, to parody that 
low opinion of the Press which his spiteful interviewer would naturally make 
him express. Accordingly, he proclaims that the Press of New York, be it 
understood, “exerts a mischievous influence over the stage,” and that though 
“there are many very able men on the journals, they seem to exert their 
minds rather to write smart articles than to dive for the truth.” No two 
journals, it appears, agree as to the merits of a new play or an actor; “ the 
Press is but a mob of opinions, capable, like all mobs, of doing damage, but 
not capable of doing good.” If Mr. Boucicault would return to these shores 
once more he would find that in this particular, at all events, the London 
Press is more to his liking than that of New York ; for the unanimity of 
opinion here concerning Rescued could scarcely be mistaken. 

But all this time Mr. Boucicault has only been working up to the gist 
of his joke like those clever conversationalists who prepare pegs on which to 
hang their witticisms. From the drama at large to the drama of Dion 
Boucicault is but a short and obvious step, for everybody knows that the author 
of Rescued is the Shakspere of his age. So, still closely following his pre- 
scribed model, the writer passes from the general to the particular, and leads 
off with the statement, “it has been said that my Irish dramas are like each 
other.” No one will be surprised to hear the playwright’s answer to this 
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preposterous charge, which can only havé been made by a man capable of 
detecting a family likerfess in the peas in’a pod. ‘There is not the re- 
motest resemblance between them, either it character or plot, that is, neither 
in features nor shape.” This announcement ought to convince the 
most sceptical, for if the parent knows his children apart, of course every- 
one else must take his word as to their varieties of physiognomy. Lest, 
however, there should be any doubt as to the author’s competence in a ques- 
tion of this kind, he proceeds to set our minds at rest once and for all. 
“When,” he says, “I wrote The Colleen Bawn I invented the Irish drama. 
It was original in form, in material, in treatment, and in dialogue. <Arrah- 
na-Pogue and The Shaughraun were as much like The Colleen Bawn as 
one picture of Landseer is like another.” Now, Mr. Boucicault is known to 
be in reality the most modest of men. All great men are, and if he is not 
a great man we know not where to look for one. Hence he is in no danger 
of having this self-assertion mistaken, at any rate by those who know him, 
for a bumptiousness which cannot really be his. So he proceeds to gull the 
public after his favourite fashion, and to persuade them that the highest 
eminence in dramatic authorship is consistent with overweening vanity and 
self-esteem. The metaphor of the pictures by Landseer was tolerably 
strong, but it is not powerful enough to suit a Boucicault’s taste for brilliant 
effect. So, in the next paragraph, a higher and bolder flight is attempted, 
and we are informed that, “ The Colleen Bawn is a wild-flower, Arrah is 
an emerald, and the plays are as like one another as a wild-flower and a 
jewel ;” and the trumpet is blown louder still to the same tune, for we hear 
that, “the dialogue in The Colleen Bawn is soft, pathetic, or humorous ; 
the dialogue in Arrah-na-Pogue is keen, brilliant, witty.” 

Lack of space unfortunately prevents our following this writer of keen, 
brilliant, witty dialogue, this inventor of the Irish drama, this master of 
tragedy, comedy, and chaff, through the really discriminating criticism and 
‘warm appreciation which he bestows upon his own works. He runs up 
and down the whole gamut of vain self-glorification, he makes himself out 
a more ridiculous mass of conceit than his worst enemy could possibly have 
done, and he never for an instant shows consciousness of the braggart part 
which he has written for himself. It may be that we wrong him in 
assuming that the strange performance is merely jest perpetrated at the 
expense of the typical interviewer. Perhaps he is merely obtaining 
a cheap advertisement in the columns of the despised Press as he did 
in this country when @ propos of one of ;his plays he urged in the news- 
papers the cause of some Irish law-breakers. ‘“ Anything to keep your 
name before the public” is, we know, a maxim with many very successful 
managers and actors, and pessibly Mr. Boucicault is one of the number. A 
man who does not mind walking about on his hands and knees will, of course, 
attract attention which he would not gain if he adopted a more usual means 
of progression, and Mr. Boucicault may consider that any feat of newspaper 
acrobatics is worth performing for the same purpose. In any case he is to 
be congratulated upon the philosophical disregard of conventionality which 
enables him in pursuit of his own ends to pose before the public in so 
ludicrous and contemptible a character. 
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Portraits, 





XXXI.—MISS HEATH. ’ 


N the year 1852, soon after the first production in London of the Corsican 
Brothers, Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Stwpel chanced one night to pass 
through Dean-street, Soho, The theatre now known as the Royalty was 
still lighted up, as some amateurs were playing there. “ Entrons,” said the 
composer to the dramatist, ‘‘ voyons ce qu’il-y-a.” “What!” exclaimed 
Mr. Boucicault, “to see a play murdered, and at such an hour as this?” 
“Mais ca nous amusera,” rejoined the composer, and in the end the dramatist 
yielded. The performance, as a whole, did not rise above mediocrity, but 
just as the unwilling spectator was about to leave there appeared upon the 
stage a girl, who to rare personal advantages and a pleasing voice united 
considerable promise as an actress. ‘Why,’ he exclaimed, “this is the 
very incarnation of the ‘sweet seventeen’ heroines I have dreamed of!” j 
And as soon as the curtain had fallen he hastened to the Princess's Theatre 
to apprize Mr. Kean of his discovery. The next day the young actress 
was sought out and taken before the great actor-manager at his theatre. 
Being assured, she said, that her voice was an excellent contralto, she 
intended to appear in opera, and had joined a company of amateurs in 
order to gain experience of the stage. Her name was Heath—Caroline 
Heath. Mr. Boucicault declared that such talent as hers ought not to be 
lost to the drama proper, and in the result she accepted an engagement at 
the Princess’s. In the following autumn she made her début, the piece 
selected for the momentous occasion being Mr. Boucicault’s Prima Donna. 
Her performance of the heroine—“ a matured woman, proud of her position, 
of a sensitive and passionate nature, but constantly regulated by a stern 
sense of duty ”—more than justified the dramatist’s favourable prognostica- 
tions. “The position of Stella in the Milan scene,” Mr. Oxenford wrote, 
“is very delicate. The discovery that she has been ‘cut out’ by her 
innocent little sister, although affecting, borders on the ludicrous, and the 
skill with which Miss Heath went through a variety of nuances that by 
turns belong to high comedy and pathetic drame shows great intelligence 
in a débutante.” Miss Heath, it should be said, was at that time only 
fifteen years of age. Before long she materially strengthened her position, 
although surrounded by such an excellent company as that which Mr. Kean 
had collected. In addition to taking part in some of the famous Shaks- 
perean revivals, she appeared to advantage as Bianca in Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s version of Marco Spada, 2s Rose Walstein in From Village to 
Court, and as Maud Nutbrown in Jerrold’s Heart of Gold. The last- 
named play, which gave rise to the quarrel between its author and Mr. 
Charles Kean, was a comparative failure, but was a sort of windfall to the 
young actress, The character of Maud had been written for an experienced 
actress, and Jerrold complained bitterly of its being cast to “a novice, a 
mere girl, who had only recently made her first appearance.” He was 
accordingly predisposed to find fault with her acting, but was constrained 
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to admit that she formed a “ graceful exception” to the sweeping censure 
he passed upon the performance as a whole. Her Maud Nutbrown, indeed, 
was characterized by much spirit and genuine feeling, the lines descriptive of 
London as seen from the top of St. Paul's being spoken with remarkable effect. 
In the meantime Miss Heath had taken part in the performance given 
before the Royal Family at Windsor Castle under the superintendence of 
Mr. Kean. Mrs. Kean being taken ill one day, Miss Heath was sent for 
to play Clara Douglas—a part with which she was entirely unacquainted — 
the same evening. The ordeal wasa trying one, but she did not shrink 
from it. She instantly proceeded to Windsor, studying the character on 
the way, and going to rehearsal as soon as she arrived. In spite of the 
disadvantages she laboured under, the performance was excellent, and from 
that time the Queen frequently requested her to give dramatic readings at 
Windsor. Miss Heath was treated at Court as an honoured guest ; nay, the 
princesses were even allowed to kiss her in the Queen’s presence, and on 
one occasion Her Majesty fetched a small table and a light which the 
actress required in a geading. ‘How admirably Miss Heath would play 
Thekla!” the Prince Consort exclaimed on seeing her as Juliet. The death 
of his Royal Highness put an end to the Court theatricals, but it may be stated 
that the Queen, chancing to meet Miss Heath, then Mrs. Wilson Barrett, at 
the Perth railway-station, entered into conversation with her for some time, 
dwelt upon her achievements at Windsor and Osborne, and introduced her 
to Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold. From the Princess’s Miss Heath 
passed to Sadler’s Wells, where, under the management of Mr. Phelps, 
she found a larger scope for the display of her talents. Among other 
original characters he allotted to her was Fiordelisa in the Fool’s Revenge. 
In 1860 she returned to the Princess's to support Mr. Fechter in Ruy Blas. 
For many years after this she devoted herself as a rule to the provincial 
stage, but is now established with her husband at the Court Theatre. Miss 
Heath belongs to a school of art which is passing out of fashion. The 
influence of the example set her by Mrs. Charles Kean is discernible 
in all’ she says and does; her style is not free from artificiality, and the 
means by which she creates her effects are not always hidden. Neverthe- 
less, she but rarely fails to add to the interest of a character, inasmuch 
as her ‘acting is usually distinguished by vigour, sensibility, a quick ap- 
preciation of dramatic significance, and a thorough mastery of detail. The 
parts; most: prominently identified with her name are Lady Isabel in Hast 
Lynne and Jane Shore. “ Although,” says a writer in the Yorkshire Post, 
“the ‘latter is so carefully drawn by the author, the chief credit is due to 
Miss Heath for the manner in which she has brought it to life. Through- 
out all the,deep emotional scenes of the play she rises to a height of 
passion which very few living actresses could equal. In the first scene of 
the last act, where she is starving in the snow, the ravenous manner with 
which she seizes on the food and her cry of gratitude are things which will 
not be easily forgotten. The spirit of the author's conception is truly caught, 
and her rendering of the part is as fine as could possibly have been wished 
for, even by the author himself—a performance which will delight the 
general public, and charm the artist and the critic.” 
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Che Round Cable. 


SHYLOCK AND OTHER STAGE JEWS. 


By Freperick Hawkins. 


HE persecution to which the scattered Children of the Promise were 
subjected in this country during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
may be said to form one of the darkest chapters of our history. As far 
back as the year 750 an Archbishop of York decreed that no Christian 
should eat with a Jew or “Judaize;” but it was not until Richard Cour 
de Lion ascended the throne that the persecution we have referred to 
appears to have begun. By that time the populace had conceived a bitter 
hostility to the Jews on account of their faith or rather want of faith, the 
proved superiority of their talents for commerce, and the inordinate wealth 
they were supposed to have amassed. The long-discordant elements of 
which the nation was composed hated them with equal fervour. Any story 
to their disadvantage, however improbable it might be, found ready and im- 
plicit credence. ‘They were believed to be adepts in the black arts, to be 
engaged in a mysterious conspiracy against Christians as a body, and to 
have a penchant for crucifying living children. This animosity more than 
once took a very practical form; Jews were murdered by hundreds, their 
goods and chattels seized, and their houses razed to the ground. The Norman 
kings and their nobles, with but few exceptions, did not rise superior 
to the prevailing madness. Even the generous and high-minded Ivanhoe is 
represented as shrinking from the touch of Isaac of York. But, like the 
populace, they did not allow this aversion to extend from the Jew to his 
possessions. In addition to being heavily taxed for the privilege of living 
in a country which delighted in oppressing him, he was often seized, con- 
veyed to a castle, and tortured until he surrendered a large portion of his 
store. It might well be supposed in these circumstances the Jews would 
have emigrated in a body to more hospitable shores, but the exceptional 
facilities they enjoyed here in the way of commerce, joined to their love 
of gain and their eternal hopefulness and daring, induced them to remain 
at all risks. They saw that by means of bills of exchange they could 
secure some of their wealth, and in the long run, despite unheard-of exactions, 
might be in a better position than if they left the country in which their 
fathers had founded stately synagogues. Before long, however, even so 
dearly-bought an advantage was denied to them. In the reign of Edward I. 
they were formally banished from the kingdom. , 
This decree, it would seem, was enforced or passively submitted to until 

the third quarter of the sixteenth century, when, under the rule of Elizabeth, 
the material prosperity of England rose toan almost unprecedented height. 
The Jews at this time were to be found in nearly all parts of Europe, but 
more especially on the smiling shores of the Eastern Mediterranean. Their 
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vitality as a race must have impressed the most superficial observer. Here 
tolerated only to be robbed, there proscribed altogether, they increased in 
numbers and wealth, at the same time preserving their ancient and simple 
faith, their national character, their peculiar institutions and observances, and 
their profound trust in the fulfilment of the promises made to them in 
Holy Writ. If they ever violated the rules of good citizenship the 
chief blame should be laid upon the laws and customs which seldom 
allowed them to be citizens. Both history and experience of human 
nature teach us that if a man is unjustly and persistently degraded 
he will probably come to merit the worst that can be said of him. 
The gravest of the charges laid at the door of the Jews was hard rapacity, 
but it should be remembered that the conditions under which they lived 
made rapacity essential to their existence. This, however, was a view 
which English Christians of the sixteenth century were not disposed 
to take. The old hatred of the Jews had descended as a sort of heirloom 
from generation to generation, and had been fanned by daily reports of the 
commercial genius they had displayed in the chief marts of the Continent. 
Evidently unaware of the existence of such a feeling, many Jews ventured 
to settle in England from the beginning of the period we have referred to, 
and about the year 1586, after the fashion of many other European 
sovereigns, Queen Elizabeth attached a Hebrew physician, Rodrigo Lopez, to 
her court. These events, as may be supposed, created quite a panic among 
the people at large. The Jews, it seemed certain, would be allowed to re- 
establish themselves in the country, diminish the profits of good Christian 
traders, pervert crowds to Judaism, and, as in former times, crucify children 
in derision of the true religion. The prospect seemed to sting everyone 
to fury; indeed, it may be doubted whether the triumph of the Armada 
would have been regarded as so great a disaster to the nation as the 
legalized reappearance of Israelites in the City of London. 

The alarm proved entirely groundless, but before it had subsided two 
plays holding up the persecuted race to hatred and contempt were judi- 
ciously brought out. In or about 1579, as we learn from Gosson, a piece 
called The Jew was “ showne at the Bull” Theatre in St. John Street Road. 
It dealt with the “greedinesse of worldly seekers and bloody mindes of 
usurers,” and was probably received with great delight by the City traders 
and ’prentices who frequented that house. The second piece, Marlowe’s 
Rich Jew of Malta, which seems to have been produced in 1591, must have 
proved even more popular than the first. Not only is it an excellent 
example of the author’s skill, but the principal character, by name Barabas, 
is one of the most thoroughpaced rascals who have ever ventured to show 
their faces to an audience. The Governor of Malta having deprived him of 
a hoard of ill-gotten wealth in order to pay the Turkish tribute, he vows dire 
vengeance against his oppressor, and it is upon the schemes he devises to this 
end that the plot turns. In what we are allowed to see of his career he per- 
petrates a variety of little villanies. He foments a quarrel between two men in 
order that they may kill each other,—which they do. He prevails upon his 
daughter, of course from interested motives, to pretend to become a nun, and 
finding that she has done so in reality unceremoniously poisons her with 
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several others. He betrays Malta to the Turks, but soon afterwards returns 
to the citadel, makes his peace with the Governor, and conspires to poison 
the man from whom he has just taken the reward of treason. In the end he 
is caught in bis own trap, and dies with curses against “damned Christian 
dogs and Turkish infidels” on his lips. This cheerful character, though 
vigorously drawn, is almost entirely destitute of humanity, and in any but 
a Jew-hating age would have been scouted as a caricature. Its original 
representative was Edward Alleyn, who rendered it additionally grotesque 
by appearing in a false nose of a remarkably ruddy hue. 

The caricature, however, was generally accepted as a portrait, and the 
animosity against the Jews seemed to increase for some time after the 
appearance of the play. That animosity extended even to the'Court, as may 
be inferred from an event which in the year 1594 attracted for nine days 
the attention of the whole nation. Dr. Lopez had acquired considerable 
influence over the mind of the Queen, now in the vale of years. Was it 
not likely that he would abuse that influence so far as to induce her to set 
aside the decree of Edward I.? In the result some courtiers formed a cabal 
to prevent such a calamity by depriving him of his post. Intrigue to this 
end proving ineffectual, they accused him of entering into a correspondence 
with the King of Spain, and even of conspiring to hasten Her Majesty's end 
by poison. The evidence in support of the accusation, if we may judge 
from that which has been handed down to us, would not in our days be 
deemed conclusive ; nevertheless, Lopez was arrested, tortured until some 
“ confession” was wrung from him, brought to trial in the Guildhall before 
Lord Essex and others, and condemned to an ignominious death. There is 
no record extant of the sentence being carried into effect, but as he is 
mentioned in subsequent state papers as the late Dr. Lopez, we may presume 
that it was. The news of his condemnation, no doubt, was received 
with savage joy all over the country. Hatred of his race went with 
patriotism and loyalty to render him an object of universal detestation. I 
can well believe that angry crowds followed him as he was taken away from 
the court, that bonfires were lighted in celebration of his fall, that his name 
was never mentioned without a fierce execration. If any doubts had been 
entertained as to the possibility of such a personage as Master Marlowe's 
Barabas they would now have been set at rest. 

It was amidst the excitement induced by the supposed iniquities of Dr. 
Lopez—and as far as I know the coincidence has never yet been pointed 
out—that the Merchant of Venice appeared. The dramatic force and beauty 
of this play might lead us to class it with the fruits of Shakspere’s matured 
powers, but there is the evidence of Meres to prove that it was written 
before 1598, and Malone shows some reason for assigning it to the year 
1594. In regard to the object with which it was given to the world, 
I have come to the conclusion that it was intended as a plea for toleration 
towards the Jews, as an indirect but emphatic protest against the black- 
washing to which they had been subjected by the “master of the mighty 
line.” That Shakspere made some concessions to the prevailing bitterness 
against them I at once admit. Not to speak of him in his capacity as a 

dramatist, he was a theatrical proprietor and an actor, and was accordingly 
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bound to avoid any risk of offending his audience. He allows it to be 
inferred that fraud is the badge of the tribe. The idea of the forfeiture of 
the pound of flesh was manifestly derived from an Italian story to the 
effect that a Christian had sought to exact such a penalty from a Jew; 
Shakspere, in defiance of all probability, reverses their positions. The 
revenge which Shylock deliberately contemplates is of such a nature 
that the imagination almost refuses to approach it; he is defeated with 
his own weapons, and—unkindest cut of all!—is required on pain of 
death to embrace Christianity. These facts are usually regarded as s0 
many proofs that Shakspere was hostile to the nation to which Shylock 
belongs. But when they have all been allowed an important question remains 
to be answered. If the character of Shylock is carefully studied it enlists 
a certain measure of sympathy. How are we to account for this? “ By the 
unconscious tact with which the poet humanizes his dramatis persone,” 
Professor Ward replies. This, however, is but a part of the truth. The 
sympathy enjoyed by Shylock, I submit, is designedly aroused in the interest 
of the great but downtrodden race he represents. The man who exhausted 
worlds and then imagined new, whose mind was such that at times he seemed 
to touch some awful secret of the cosmos, whose works are lighted up by 
wisdom, generosity, and tenderness,—such a man could have had no 
share in an outburst of vulgar envy and fanaticism. He saw the Jews as 
they were, and so seeing them wrote The Merchant of Venice in order to 
exhibit one of their number at a disadvantage as a direct result of the 
unreasoning prejudice against them. He more than counteracted with one 
hand what he seemed to do with the other. In availing himself of the 
greatest popular madness of his time he sought to appease it. His play 
might have been regarded as an attack upon the Jews, but in reality 
it defended them. Much of the true significance of the play is to be 
appreciated only by those who read between the lines, foreven if Elizabethan 
audiences and readers had been well-disposed towards the Jews the 
dramatist was too great a master of his art to preach his moral. Nor, as I 
shall endeavour to show, is my view unsupported in any respect by the play 
itself. No pains appear to have been spared to dignify the character of 
Shylock. The whole force of an old untainted religious aristocracy 
is breathed in some of his speeches. He is filled with a generous 
enthusiasm for his sacred tribe and ancient law. His avarice, a vice 
forced upon him by circumstances, is relieved by gleams of an originally 
noble nature. He has so deep a veneration for the memory of his dead wife 
that “a wilderness of monkeys” would not compensate him for the loss of the 
ring she had given him in youth. He is tenderly attached to his daughter, 
whom he leaves in charge of his house and his keys. Many of the graces of 
intellect, too, are engrafted upon him, as may be seen from his wealth of 
ideas and the felicitous language in which they are expressed. How comes 
it, then, that his fine nature has become so warped and soured, his fertility 
of mind so much misused? Asan inevitable consequence of the inherited and 
personal wrongs he has endured, is enduring, and will always have to endure. 
Now, these wrongs, observe, are set by the dramatist in the strongest possible 
light. The sacred nation has been plundered and kept without the pale‘of 
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ordinary society for centuries. The respected Antonio, against whom his 
hate is more particularly directed, is not only a hater of that nation—in 
itself an inexpiable crime in his eyes—but has reviled him in public as a 
*‘ dog,” has spat upon his gaberdine and even upon his beard, and intimates 
his readiness to do such things again. His thirst for vengeance, therefore, if 
repulsive in itself,— 


Minuti 
Semper et infirma est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio,— 


is not unnatural, and when the merchant falls into his power, it becomes 
almost sublime. ‘Hath not,” he asks, “a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh ? if you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you in that.” In 
penning this energetic protest—the most cogent, perhaps, ever raised against 
the persecution of the Jews—Shakspere seems to he so far carried away by 
the force of conviction as to lose sight of the caution imposed upon him by 
the nature of his relations with the public, and the fact that such words were 
uttered in a theatre and printed within four years of the condemnation of 
Lopez (perhaps within as many months) may be cited ay a proof of rare moral 
courage. In the trial-scene Shylock’s reason seems to have been shaken by 
the flight of his daughter; and the knowledge that Antonio has assisted her 
to get away, a circumstance often overlooked, may account in some measure 
for the increased malignity he here displays towards the merchant. If, more- 
over, we view Shylock in juxtaposition with his enemies, we may gain 
further evidence as to the dramatist’s intentions. The play was written not 
so much for the sake of its brighter elements as for the purpose of concen- 
trating attention upon an oppressed and insulted Jew. The enemies of 
Shylock, one and all, are scarcely permitted to gain even our respect. In 
the words of Hazlitt, while he is honest in his vices they are hypocrites in 
their virtues. In all his contests with them the advantage is clearly on his 
side. These considerations, I think, justify the conclusion at which I have 
arrived, namely, that in The Merchant of Venice Shakspere was animated 
by a tolerant spirit, indirectly excited sympathy for Shylock by humanizing 
the character and assigning adequate motives for the vindictiveness ascribed 
to it, and sought to enforce the truth that the darkest passions of human 
nature are nurtured by undeserved persecution and obloquy. His reasons 
for altering the Italian story, perhaps, were very different from what they 
are commonly supposed to have been. 

His intentions, we presume, were fully realized on the stage, for 
Shylock was represented in the first instance by his friend Burbage, who, 
I may remark in passing, dressed the character in a red wig. The lessons 
conveyed in the play evidently sank into more than one heart; during the 
next half-century, indeed, the time-honoured abhorrence of the Jews 
appreciably decreased. In 1655, conscious of this change, the proscribed 
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people applied for permission to return to England, and an assembly of 
lawyers and divines was called by Cromwell to consider the question. 
During the deliberations, I think, The Merchant of Venice was reprinted, 
possibly in order to inflame the public mind still more against the Jews, 
probably with an entirely different object. Prynne, of Histriomastiz fame, 
wrote a pamphlet to the effect that the country should be “saved from the 
disgrace of harbouring clippers, forgers of money, and men who had crucified 
living children.” The lawyers and the divines could not agree upon the 
question, but before the death of Cromwell, with a sort of sullen acquiescence 
on the part of the people at large, the decree of Edward I. was allowed to 
fall into abeyance. In 1701, by which time large numbers of Jews were 
to be found in London, The Merchant of Venice was revived at the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, though in a very mutilated form. Those were the 
days of Tate and Cibber; the days when, as Mr. Morley says, “‘ every fop 
thought he could mend Shakspere.” The work of putting the play into 
shipshape for this revival was undertaken by Lord Lansdowne. His lord- 
ship is entitled to the negative praise of having tampered with the original 
less than Davenant and Tate and Cibber had done with other plays from 
the same pen, but this is all that can be said in his favour. It would be an 
unpleasant task to point out all the alterations he thought proper to make ; 
enough to say that he dragged in a musical masque, made Portia object to 
marry a Dutchman on the ground that “La Signora Gutts” would not 
sound well in the mouth of an Italian, omitted the character of Launcelot 
Gobbo, caused the Jew to sit at a table and drink to money as his 
only mistress, and last, but not least, humbled the character of Shylock in 
order that that of Bassanio—played by Betterton—might be exalted. In 
the prologue the ghost of Shakspere says :— 

These scenes in their rough native dress were mine ; 

But, now improved, with nobler lustre shine, 

In first rude sketches Shakspere’s pencil drew, 

But all the shining master-strokes are new ! 
and more to the same effect. But the worst feature of the performance 
remains to be noticed. Shylock was cast to Doggett, who treated the 
character as one belonging to the domain of low comedy. It was probably 
thought that if Shylock were exhibited in a ridiculous light the success of 
the revival would be more assured. Rowe hastened to suggest that the 
character was “ tragically designed by the author,” but the suggestion was not 
heeded. Doggett would as soon have altered his view of the character as 
the representatives of the Weird Sisters in Macbeth would have abandoned 
the Mother-Hubbard-like dress and the funny dances which they affected 
in those parts. In 1741, however, Macklin had The Merchant of Venice 
revived at Covent Garden in opposition to Tord Lansdowne’s version, 
although assured by the company that Shakspere “would not do.” 
Antonio was played by Quin, Portia by Mrs. Clive, and Nerissa by Mrs. 
Pritchard. Macklin himself was the Shylock, treating the character as one 
intended to move us to terror rather than laughter. For some time the 
audience were too astonished to applaud, but from the third act onwards the 
performance was received with enthusiasm, and the curtain fell upon a great 
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histrionic triumph. “This,” exclaimed the author of the Dunciad with 
unwonted warmth, 

“Ts the Jew 

That Shakspere drew.” 

Not exactly, Mr. Pope. No doubt Macklin depicted with great force the 
lodged hate and certain loathing of Shylock for the merchant, but contem- 
porary accounts of the performance show that he missed the relief imparted 
to the figure of the Jew—those fine glancing lights in which the humanity 
of the character consists. He was simply a “decrepit old man, bent with 
passion, warped with prejudice, and grinning deadly malice.” But do not 
let this blind us to the importance of the service he rendered to art; The 
Jew of Venice was not again seen on the stage, and everybody came to 
admit that Shylock had been “ tragically designed.” 

In many plays of the latter half of the eighteenth century a Jew was 
brought forward, usually in an unfavourable light. ‘ Whenever,” we are 
told, “ dramatists wanted a butt, or a buffoon, or a knave to make sport of, 
out came an Israelite to be baited and buffeted through five long acts for 
the amusement of all good Christians.” The Moses of the School for 
Scandal may be taken as the least offensive instance in point. But in the 
time of the Reign of Terror a lance was broken on the stage in behalf of 
this persistently-disparaged people. Some years previously, if I may venture 
upon a brief digression, Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise, a piece written on 
behalf of the Jewish race, was brought out in Germany. The means em- 
ployed by the author to secure his end were scarcely happy. Not only is 
Nathan a sceptic, and therefere a Jew only in name, but the necessity of 
toleration is urged by the suggestion that after all one faith is no better 
than another, and that peace and goodwill will never reign on the earth 
until we.all embrace a sort of philosophical deism. The spirit in which 
Lessing wrote, however, won for his work an almost European reputa- 
tion, and must have served to uproot many prepossessions against the Jews. 
In 1794, animated by the same tolerant views as the German poet, but 
appealing to our sympathies rather than our reason, Richard Cumberland, 
who in The West Indian and The Fashionable Lover, had combated 
the then general dislike of the Irish and the Scotch, brought out 
in London his comedy of The Jew, the principal character in which is 
represented as starving himself in order to gratify a naturally-benevolent 
disposition, and as succouring a Christian youth unjustly cast off by hie 
father. Had such a piece been represented at the time of the production of 
The Merchant of Venice the theatre would have been sacked. The original 
representative of Sheva, as Cumberland’s Jew is called, was John Bannister, 
supported by Suett, Miss Farren, and Palmer. The Jewish community, 
ready as they were on all occasions to evince their gratitude to those who 
defended them, did not take any cognizance of the play. “I do most 
heartily wish,” the author writes, “that they had flattered me with some 
token, however small, of which I could have said, ‘This is a tribute to my 
philanthropy.’ But not a word from the lips, not a line did I ever receive 
from the pen, of any Jew, though I have found myself in company with 
many of their nation. And in this, perhaps, they were quite right, whilst 
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I have formed expectations that were quite wrong. For if I have said of 
them only what they deserve, why should I be thanked? and if more, much 
more, than they deserve, can they do a wiser thing than hold their tongues?” 
The reproach was not undeserved, but perhaps Cumberland did not abandon 
their cause. In his Jew of Mogadore, which appeared in 1808, he reintro- 
duces Sheva to us in another name and under different circumstances. 

These plays, though not of a high order of merit, must have had a 
salutary effect, if only as tending to disabuse the public mind of the im- 
pression that the Jews were strangers to virtue in any form, and so preparing 
the public for one of the most remarkable impersonations ever witnessed on 
the stage. In playing Shylock, as we have seen, Macklin did not present 
the character in its entirety ; and George Frederick Cooke, who succeeded 
him as its representative, was equally unable to convey the true meaning of 
the author to the audience, Edmund Kean seems to have amply supplied 
the desideratum here indicated. His performance of Shylock amounted to 
nothing less than a revelation. He vividly and powerfully expressed the 
vindictiveness of the Jew towards his enemies, but at the same time brought 
into prominent though just relief the brighter side of the character. This 
Shylock attracted while it repelled, aroused sympathy while it inspired 
terror. In the lighter scenes, we are told, there were “a flexibility and 
indefiniteness of outline about his impersonation, like a figure with a land- 
scape background: Shylock was in Venice with his money-bags, his 
daughter and his injuries; but his thoughts took wing to the East, his 
voice swelled and deepened at the mention of his sacred tribe and ancient 
law, and he dwelt delighted on any digression to distant times and places as 
a relief from his rooted and vindictive purposes.” Kean’s conception of the 
Jew, however, did ‘not at first meet with general acceptance. Hazlitt com- 
plained that the actor gave “too much relief” to the “ hard, impenetrable, 
dark groundwork of the character,” which was formed of “ morose, sullen, 
inveterate malignity.” Before long the critic had the discernment to see 
and the eandour to acknowledge his error. “ My idea of the gloominess of 
Shylock’s character,” he wrote three years afterwards, “was overstrained, 
probably more from seeing other players perform it than from the text of 
Shakspere. Mr. Kean’s manner is much nearer the mark.” The higher 
philosophy of the dramatist in this play, in fact, was now made manifest, 
and doubtless added strength to the movement which resulted in the removal 
of Jewish disabilities. That the stage should have had a share in that 
triumph of common sense is, I think, a matter of earnest congratulation. 








THE EAGLES AND THE CARCASE, 


By Ciement W. Scort, 


oe dramatic world has been startled during the month by the munificent 
and magnificent offer of a thousand pounds deliberately and unosten- 
tatiously promised in furtherance of some feasible scheme for regenerating 
‘the drama, Now that is the very first point to consider. Here is Mrs. 
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Pffeiffer, a lady of excellent taste and discretion, who, weary of all this 
endless discussion about what ought to be done, and what so-and-so might 
do, and what Paris has brought to perfection, and what Germany meditates, 
comes forward and emphatically practises what she preaches. She places a 
cheque for a thousand pounds on the table, and without hesitation asks some- 
one to cover it. This is really what it comes to, and it is refreshing to find 
so estimable a lady, who not only has the courage of her opinions, but the 
wherewithal to back them in so complete and businesslike a manner. For, to 
tell the truth, theory was becoming just a little wearisome. Everyone had his 
or her views. We saw the result of the Comédie Francaise without its 
blemishes; we knew what had been done at Weimar, and promised at many a 
small and intellectual German court ; we admired the culture and the varied 
intelligence of the society that is to be found at Dusseldorf, but at the time 
that Mrs. Pffeiffer made her offer and attempted to bring matters to a 
practical result there-was no unanimity of opinion as to what ought to be done 
at home to further the advancement of the intellectual drama. One was for 
State subvention pure and simple, little thinking of the dictatorship of public 
opinion, the wagging tongue of the Philistine taxpayer, the letters in the 
extreme Radical papers, the power of the vestryman-order of intellect, and 
the incessant complaints of the superficial critic. The men who have the 
effrontery to jeer at the existing civil servant, who sneer at him because he 
is paid out of the public purse, who flout him and scoff at him because, doing 
his duty to the best of his ability and honourably, he is content with a modest 
but certain remuneration in exchange for a respectable livelihood—would 
these be the men to tolerate a State-subvented theatre that had high aims and 
ambitions? Would the reformers who grumble because the enormous machinery 
of the State requires clerks, and who grudge the remuneration of tenpence an 
hour, tolerate for one moment a theatre whose salary-list was paid out of 
the public funds? What a checking and adjusting there would be! If an actor 
of vestrymen failed there would be a clamour for his degradation; there would 
be a conflict between Shaksperean students and lovers of East-end melodrama, 
and seeing that the theatreis frequently half-filled by people who never received 
a tax-paper, the lovers of the poetical drama would be forced to the wall in 
order to gratify a taste for Jack Sheppard or The Forest of Bondy. There 
surely never was atime in which State subvention was more hopeless than 
now, and it surely was not to advance’ any such wild and impracticable 
scheme that the offer of one thousand pounds was made. If it were possible 
to discover in the maze and labyrinth of human ingenuity a scheme more 
impracticable and impossible than one in which State officials were to re- 
assume their wand of office and surround a free drama with the hindrances 
of officialism and pedantry ; if it ever possessed the human brain to conceive 
a more hopeless muddle than a State theatre affiliated to South Kensington, 
and exposed to the insult of amateurishness that disfigures most State-con- 
‘ducted art, it would be the plan, boldly proposed by an actor, of a theatre 
managed by a committee of actors and actresses. Here is a lively propo- 
sition! The Kilkenny cats certainly did leave on each side a vestige of a 
tail, but the actors and actresses would leave positively nothing. Conceive 
the new school and the old school blended on one committee, the represen- 
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tativesof theteacup-and-saucer drama, asit is called, debating with the howling 
dervishes, the great artists who whine because they have once in three hours to 
turn their backs to the audience cheek by jowl with the modern realists who 
glory in the expression of the back seams of a frock-coat, the geniuses who 
have never seen a Macbeth, Hamlet, or Richelieu except themselves, the 
devoted students of their art who would gladly kill anyone whoever had a 
prominent scene, the good-natured women who have so many dodges to get 
into the middle of the stage and have an idea that the audience never re- 
gards anything that occurs outside the centre bull’s-eye. Now just imagine 
all these people working together for the good of the drama. Why, the 
thing is absolutely impossible. They might mean very well, but would 
assuredly break down in a week. Each one has naturally a very 
clear and vivid idea of his or her own importance; but when it is not shared 
by the public at large, or dramatic associates in particular, why, to put 
it mildly, a crash is imminent at the very outset. It is not con- 
ceivable that anyone interested in the future of dramatic art would 
invest money on the faith of the visionary schemes of a set 
of well-disposed actors and actresses. When each one interested in 
the scheme had manwuvred to play Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Richard, 
Shylock, Ophelia, Juliet, Rosalind, and Portia, the thing would be over. 
Vanity would be satisfied, but the art, so far asadvancement was concerned, 
would remain precisely where it was before. There is no doubt an alter- 
native, and a valuable one, of a theatre endowed by art-capitalists, 
managed by a general committee of art, worked for by art-enthusiasts, and 
inspired by a desire to do good to a generous commonwealth, but the 
scheme argues an amount of unselfishness and loyalty that are at present 
extremely visionary. The first thing to be done is to find a “King of 
men,” a genial but emphatic tyrant, a man who protests that he is nothing 
and yet is everything, a man of cultivated and liberal tastes, who accepts 
the responsibilities of a ruler but does not forget the charm of a gentleman, 
a character who pretends to give in to everyone and yet always has his way. 
He is a difficult man to find, but even the much-boasted Comédie Francaise 
would become chaos without a Perrin, who combines taste and tact, who 
can tame a Sarah Bernhardt and yield to the inflexible dogmas of a Got, 
and who can drive a team containing such refractory horses as Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully, and Delaunay, each with his particular views and ambitions. 
It is not a bed of roses, the post of an Emile Perrin, and scarcely a week 
passes but he has to adjust some ridiculous squabble in this fraternity of 
holy and undivided art. 

But seeing the almost overwhelming difficulties that stand in the path of 
an organization that shall meet the views of so many deserving and excellent 
people, it was strange to observe how the eagles gathered round the carcase 
of that generous thousand pounds. The visionary and airy reformers who 
had talked in the coolest manner possible of appropriating the time-honoured 
funds of Drury Lane and Covent Garden naturally demanded a slice of the 
cake. Noone knew what the views of the donorprecisely were ; noonerealized 
the advantage of the assistance and the counsels of Prince Leopold, who is 
predestined as the guide and counsellor of universal art; there were only 
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the thousand pounds on the table, and not an individual soul had covered 
one farthing, when up suddenly started a score of hungry applicants 
for the dole. Every forlorn and impossible venture hoped to revive 
under the promise of this spurt of generosity; the Stratford-on-Avon 
enthusiasm flickered with a ray of hope, and it was positively believed 
that the Dramatic College at Woking might be relieved of a burden 
of never-ending difficulty. Think, then, what virtue there is in a thousand 
pounds. At the mere sight of it people were led to believe that a school of dra- 
matic art could be established in the heart of provincial England; that the mere 
local fact of Shakspere’s birthplace would make actors and actresses oblivious 
of their own interests; and that a library on the banks of the Avon would 
supersede the value of the British Museum for Shaksperean students. Nay, 
more, it was secretly hoped that a generous outburst of faith in the cause of the 
drama would result in the re-endowment of the alms-houses that impinge 
upon the property of the South Western Railway and the London Necropolis 
Company. Still, for all that, we do not conceive that Mrs. Pffeiffer had 
Stratford-on-Avon or Woking in her mind’s eye when she guaranteed a 
thousand pounds fur the advancement of dramatic art. 

The most sensible and feasible proposition has come from Mr. John Hare, 
of the St. James's Theatre. We must walk before we run, and the first 
thing to be done is to establish a dramatic school. The present material is 
all very well, but there are no reserves to draw upon. Education is the order 
of the day, and the stage cannot afford to be behindhand in this respect. At 
present there is no academy from which promising actors and actresses can be 
drawn; there is no place to which young ambition can go in order to be 
taught the merest rudiments of histrionic art. The provincial school is over. 
The theatres of the provinces are filled with offshoots from the London 
theatres ; where, then, is the young actor or actress to go in order to learn ? 
As education spreads, our audiences become more and more shocked at the 
ignorance that is unfulded before them. The most ordinary French word is 
indifferently pronounced, and there is a hopeless indifference as to the 
ordinary rules of emphasis. Blank verse is a hopeless muddle of inconse- 
quence. Not one actor in a dozen can speak a Shaksperean speech in- 
telligently, or has the faintest idea of reading a page of poetry with apprecia- 
tion and feeling. But that is a small matter. Asa rule, very few young 
actors understand the value of prose composition, the meaning of words, or the 
balance of sentences. This false emphasis and ridiculous articulation offend 
the ear. We have one Vezin, one Mead, and one Ryder to a score of 
blunderers, who make mincemeat of their text, and apparently do not under- 
stand the derivation or meaning of the most ordinary words. Half the young 
men on the stage at present should go back to school and be taught to read. 
They should attend the class-room and study English literature in order to 
acquire style. It is useless putting good work before them, for they do not 
understand it ; but somehow or other they must reform, or the results of School 
Boards and University extensions will drive them into a corner. Shakspere 
is taught now at school, and is not acquired in after-life ; and the pits and 
galleries of the future will not tolerate false emphasis and faulty accentuation. 
Mr. Hare proposes to change all this by education, and he is very right. Before 
we teach we must be taught, and it is easy to see at a glance the advantages 
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of a highly-educated and cultured dramatic nursery. Courses of lectures by 
professors of various branches of art, libraries of costume and reference, 
lessons in fencing and deportment, and a theatre with practical instruction, 
would be of immense and immediate advantage. Young and old could 
attend the lectures and consult the books, and periodically there could be 
given a performance of the promising academy pupils from whose ranks 
selections would be made by the managers of London and the provincial 
theatres. Derby-winners are purchased at the sale of yearlings, and why 
should not our Irvings, Bancrofts, Hares, and Kendals find genius in the 
performance of young academy students. The first thing we want is an 
academy. To that end all energies ought to be directed, and all capital 
employed. The subvented and special theatre will come when it is wanted, 
but education is the crying want at this moment. This once started, 
innumerable advantages would speedily follow. 








SECRETS OF RECENT “SUCCESSES.” 


By Percy Firzcera.p. 


HIS secret is often found as hard to discover as the philosopher's stone. 
It is but a vulgar solution to attribute dramatic successes to caprice or 
accident; but there can be little doubt that the secret of the secret can be often 
attributed to the profit made by a sagacious mind out of an opportunity which 
caprice or accident has offered. No one has more of such opportunity than the 
skilful manager, and nothing is so remarkable as the difference between such a 
director and one who brings to his task merely the vulgar advantages of 
abundant capital, sumptuous mounting, decoration, and even dramatic talent. 
“ Hitting the taste” of the town, gently leading it, or boldly inoculating it 
with a new one, are the only methods; and the sagacity is shown, as in the 
case of the skilful physician, in finding out what treatment must be followed. 
The recent fall of a leviathan manager who attempted to direct three 
theatres—a sort of dramatic Whiteley—on trading principles, is an 
excellent lesson, and the number of noble lords and theatrical ladies who 
have disastrously attempted management, an instructive warning. The 
manager nascitur non fit, his gifts seem akin to the sort of instinct 
possessed like the late Admiral Rous, who was a judge not so much of horses 
as of horse-racing. So with an experienced ship captain who knows what 
his vessel can do, and the skilled manager has this marvellous and inde- 
scribable sense of what his public will do. No doubt the faculty is based on 
@ minute observation of details which leads him to a larger experience. 

As may be imagined, there have been very few successful managers, though 
there are plenty of managers that have been successful. Garrick took over 
Drury Lane when it was in a most disastrous condition, and during about forty 
years worked it up to a pitch of prosperity that can only be compared with 
that of the “‘ French Comedy ” at the present day. Sheridan, who succeeded 
him, was not a manager at all; neither ‘was John nor Charles Kemble, 
nor Macready. It may be doubted whetlier'Charles Kean had any real 
managerial capacity, but as a manager le ‘was successful for atime. It 
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is not pretended that Macready was more than a great actor. Mr. Harris, 
of Covent garden, had certainly the true instinct. Mr. Tate Wilkinson, 
Mr. Harris Foote, Mr. Arnold, and many more, were all of the true line. 
Coming to our own time, the late Mr. Bateman was one of the most marked 
individual instances of good managerial capacity, working under great diffi- 
culty and discouragement, while it is unfiecessary to mention the tact 
and talent which have made the Prince of Wales's Theatre what it is. So 
with Mr. Hare and the Court. These are, in some degree, fashionable 
houses, but the few mistakes that have been made show that the least 
relaxation of vigilance is sure to entail disaster. No prestige will induce 
the public to go and see what they do not like. Neither will any amount of 
“ puffing” or celebrity have that effect. A good play, too, will not attract 
where it is badly acted, nor the finest and most finished acting where there 
is a bad play. 

Now, the present year has been marked by nearly half-a-dozen 
successes of the most money-drawing character. To balance these there 
have been some failures and even jiascoes of a tremendous character. Some 
of these have, in the expressive French slang, crevéd, that is, on their pro- 
duction, seem to have “burst” and blown up, and left only a sort of wreck 
and fragments for the bewildered audience to look at. We wonder, as do 
the “ undertakers” and all concerned, after the event, how such things had 
been brought forward, for it would not appear to have been discovered until 
the catastrophe itself that the things had no shape or coherence, or were any 
thing beyond a collection of elements. But for the successes, it might not be 
difficult to trace some sort of law, or to find sound reasons for so happy an 
issue. The first reflection that will suggest itself is, that no purely English 
work save one has had anything approaching what our neighbours call a 
“ pyramidal success.” Neither drama nor spectacle nor burlesque nor 
comedy has what has called drawn the town. Our Boys is, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous exception, and a comic opera, which, though by English 
workmen, is built on French lines and after French models. These genuine 
successes then are :— 

1, Les Cloches de Corneville, now drawing on to its 600th performance. 

2. H.M.S. Pinafore, near its 500th representation. 

3. Madame Favart, which will, probably, reach the same length of nights. 

4. The New Babylon. 

These are what may be called successes on a substantial, assured basis ; 
for at this moment, I believe, there are no signs of flagging or waning. 
Hamlet has had an extraordinary run if it be not profane to use 
such a word ; but it may be accepted that the “divine Williams” has by 
this time secured success when interpreted by an actor of the first rank and 
when brought out in a dignified and becoming manner. 

First, then, for Les Cloches, which it must be recollected has, like Madame 
Angot, La Grande Duchesse, La Belle Héléne, and two or three more of 
the same order, a Eurvpean success. This at once shows its authors have a 
power not local or national, but general, and that they know how to touch 
sympathies belonging to all theatrical audiences indifferently. Its first 
merit is in the story, charming and artistically wrought ; simple, and yet 
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most interesting. Here English writers might take a lesson, and dismiss 
that notion of realism which has been the cramp and bane of modern 
dramatic efforts, viz., the assumption that only what passes before us in 
average life is to be presented. This is what makes modern drama so 
stupid. We should go to the theatre to see what we cannot see in the average 
dull life, to be brought into the presence of new and surprising incidents, 
which might happen, but which we are not likely to be fortunate enough to 
encounter. Here the story of village life, the jealousies of Serpolette and 
Germaine, the strange, weird old miser, the old castle of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
construction, the pretended ghosts, the hoards of money, the humour of 
the baillie, and rustic life, are all blended into an exceedingly pretty and 
interesting story that moves on with animation : which is improbable enough, 
though quite possible; though the improbability is only owing to the 
modern prosaic shape of life, or civilization, which makes business 
supreme, and leaves no room for romance without profit. Such a little im- 
broglio might have occurred in a place where the business of subsistence 
was assured, and where there was therefore opportunity for such little in- 
trigues. The incident of the dressing-up as ghosts of the old ancestors of 
the castle, and thus scaring the old miser at his hoards, is truly dramatic ; 
the undercurrent of tragic seriousness, which ordinary burlesque-writers 
would fancy was wholly out of keeping, and a burlesque itself actually leads 
straight to the comic position ; for thus are the two elements blended in 
actual life. This is merely touched on now, but it belongs to the art of 
dramatic effect so profoundly understood and carried out by our neighbours. 
The same effect was produced in a piece of Sardou’s, Le Roi Carotte, where, 
in the midst of much, satirical humour, the scene shifts to Pompeii, we 
think, and in the solemn solitude of the ruins the comic passages seemed to 
be rebutted by the appearance of the shades of the old Romans, in their 
habit, as they lived, solemnly going through their banquets and other rites, 
and disturbed by these intruders. Again, the characters of the personages 
are admirably discriminated, notably those of the two girls and the baillie, 
and the other comic personages are pleasantly humorous. That of the 
returning lord of the manor is distinct and interesting. The situations, too, 
how piquant, without effort or obtrusion ! 

- Les Cloches, in short, is a story, and a story that interests; it has 
characters ; it is bright and full of an amiable pastoral humour; the situations, 
theugh exaggerated, are not extravagant ; the music is piquant, dramatic, and 
taking, or “fetching,” as it would now be called. Witness the little dramatic 
scene of the “ Ding-dong, ding-dong Bell,” which is the key-note of the 
whole. Then there is the highly-important element of good acting. Mr. 
Sheil Barry's Miser, though somewhat languid in parts, is of the school of 
Lemaitre, full of force as well as of finish, and with that poetical glamour 
over all which is found in so few impersonations of thekind. Miss Katherine 
Monro, the original Serpolette, gave it a grace, variety, and intelligence, 
—compared with her, those who succeeded appeared to be lay figures. Mr. 
Hill’s Baillie was in the unctuous French vein of fooling. Mr. Righton 


the part does not suit so well. With such elements it is not difficult to 
explain its success, 
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H.M.S. Pinafore has, it is needless to remind ourselves, been a succes 
fou. At first it certainly hung fire, and on the first representation seemed even 
flat. ‘This was owing to the too-laborious spirit in which it was presented, 
possibly from over-preparation, and from the humour not being understood. 
It is certainly now a highly-humorous production, airy and trifling, perhaps, 
and with some pedantic bits, which are Mr. Gilbert's weakness—such as 
the change of dress at the end, and the notion that the Captain is to say, 
“If you please!” The Bum-boat Woman is indeed incomprehensible as 
to the point intended. But, in spite of this, the music is so sprightly, the 
jests are so light and airy, that the whole floats along before the brisk wiad, 
cutting through the water. And here it is to be noted that two or three 
really good things that the public can appropriate, quote again and again, or 
sing at its work, is a highly important secret of the secret of success. 
Even a single song, as in the case of “Old Dog Tray,” has drawn the 
town, people taking it with them, as it were, and hearing it chaunted, begin 
to regard the whole piece with favour. So with the Pinafore, one ex-_ 
pression, “hardly ever,” has become part of a daily expression, and, with the 
“sisters, cousins and his aunts,” and the devout account of his rise given 
by the First Lord, are sufficient to make the whole diverting and attractive. 
A new humorous idea, with which the public stock of harmless pleasure is 
increased, the public is rejoiced to find, and is put in better humour even 
outside the walls of the theatre. Any person with a sense of humour must 
be tickled with the pleasant boast of the Captain before all his crew, that he is 
“never, never ill at sea,” and their gravely-expressed and respectful doubt 
in the interest of truth, “ What, never?” and the Captain’s still confident 
repetition, “ Never!” the crew’s reaffirmation, delicately offered, to give him 
a chance of reconsidering the matter, and the Captain’s reluctant admission, 
“Well, hardly ever!” All this, without being of the very highest class, 
is decidedly genuine, agreeable, and amusing. A happy bit of satire is 
found in the praise given to the person who, “in spite of all temptations, 
to belong to other nations, remains an Englishman!” And the sound advice 
of the First Lord, to “ stick to your desks and never go to sea, and you'll . 
be the chief of the Queen’s navee.” These strokes all recur as we walk 
about, putus in astate of high complacency, extract ever a smile, and thus 
— the “success” a real tangible thing and not a matter of advertisement. 

hat really gives a piece a ran—the direct operative force, that is —will be - 

found to consist in “ cruizers,” that is, in persons who were pleased them- 
selves sending others to have the same enjoyment. This is mostly done 
indirectly at dinners and clubs, where the praise of some induces others to go 
and see for themselves. It may be added that the later scenery, since the 
migration to the Olympic, is truly artistic and poetical,—of the Telbin 
school, which is very different from the “mustard and lobster salads,” 
which now pass for scenery, and which are painted up to suit the glare of 
the electric fierce gas-lighting. 

To account for the startling success of Our Boys, unexampled too, is a 
more perplexing matter. But, at the same time, no better illustrations of 
what is called “ hitting the public taste” could be found. Here the matter is 
offered under the least distracting considerations, it being a question of taste or 
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fancy inits simplest shape. The public could say, “ It’s my humour; I like 
it.” Mr. Byron himself would admit that he never dreamed of its acquiring 
such a hold, of its having such “a potentiality of becoming popular beyond 
the dreams of dramatic hope.” His Cyril's Success is a far better and more 
important piece. In fact, but for one actor, whom the leading character 
admirably suited, it might have fallen flat; for, save for the excellent 
“‘ Butterman,” Perkyns Middlewick, his “prime Dosset,” &c., it was other- 
wise a thin piece, with the “ cherries on one stalk,” two amiable young ladies 
and their two admirers, who somehow find their way into every one of the 
author's plays. How familiar are the pattern and the mode of treatment ; 
the characters always the same, the superior sarcastic man, whose gentle 
retorts seem to overwhelm with a confusion utterly disproportioned to their 
strength, the vulgar, the forward, the insolent; a theory that is certainly not 
supported by experience. The vulgar man has nowadays sense and wit 
exough to know, in his own phrase, “ the ropes,” and is just as likely to put 
down the coldly-sarcastic man with some rough, well-directed hit. And 
who, “in society,” ventures to make such speeches? The mode of “down- 
putting ” favoured by ladies and gentlemen of fashion is cool ignoring, over- 
looking and haughty silence. 

The Butterman, then, abstracted, not much was leit, and, it may be added, 
Mr. James himself abstracted, the Butterman would have been little. In the 
latest Byron-piece we find just such another character allotted to Mr. Anson, 
whom it scarcely fits. One of the secrets, I believe, of this most remarkable 
success is this, the Butterman was not merely a character displaying his 
eccentricities, but that he and his eccentricities were dramatic, and developed 
the story of the play. The story itself reacted on him. It must be said, 
too, that the character is highly humorous, and the situation of the prospe- 
rous tradesman in the baronet’s house thinking to make himself of importance 
by friendly suggestions, drawn from his own experience of trade, is 
humorous; but, then, how old this tune scraped again on many a wretched 
fiddle, and by good and bad players! Finally, it must be repeated it was 
a character which nine out of ten of our modern parts are not-—they are merely 
profiles in card,—and, indeed, what else should they be? How few have 
made a study of human character, observing its laws in daily life, discrimi- 
nating what is essential and common to all, and what merely local. Those who 
profess to be most familiar with /es planches really only copy the old stage 
types and common forms. 

Madame Favart is another of the successes which Mr. Hender- 
son, has exploited. That skilful manager has the gift of selection, 
and, as was said, goes a great deal upon touching the chord of sympathy. 
The heroine in this piece, Miss St. John, is sympathetic to a remarkable 
degree, and from the first night secured the audiences. Another actress 
possessed of this mysterious and valuable influence is Kate Vaughan, whose 
strange grace, in the few tranquil movements she gives, has more effect than 
the entrechats of the most muscular. Mrs. Scott Siddons—full of intellect, 
with a fine presence, and beautiful face—is totally devoid of this power, 
and the audience look on but with cold respect at her exertions. 
Miss Ada Cavendish, too, with otherwise much power as an actress, is 
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deficient in this. Miss Lydia Thompson, Mr. Henderson’s sheet-anchor, 
has the gift to an extraordinary degree. He can choose, too, even in the 
broadest burlesque, such as “ Blue Beard,”—actors that make the burlesque 
intelligent, i.e., directed by a sort of intellectual and coherent purpose, not 
as is too often the case, making it a mere medley of tunes, dances, and buf- 
foonery. To him we owe the series of bright, tuneful operettas, well brought 
out with singers, who can sing with sentiment, and the difference can be 
appreciated when we recall the extraordinary “mingle-mangle,” such as Vert- 
Vert and Chilperic, produced in a raw style and done by “literal rogues,’ 
who took everything aw grand sérieux and in a Caledonian spirit. 

The New Babylon, last in our list, does not pretend to be more than a 
panorama of London life, scenes of bustle and pleasure. A dozen Royal 
personages, it is stated, have been to see it. No need, therefore, to analyze 
its elements of success. 








STAGE-MANAGEMENT. 
By Rosert Reece. 


HE art of “ Stage-Management can only be acquired by long experience, 
and nothing is more to be deplored than the modern practice of 
allowing an author to direct his plays. His proper place is in a private boa, 
where he can watch the performance and make such alterations in the MS. 
as the stage-manager shall suggest.” It may seem incredible, but these 
are the very words of a letter written to me five years since by a well- 
known manager, at that time presiding over a theatre not a day’s march 
from Leicester-square. The monstrous absurdity of the statements contained 
in this quotation, and the triumphant refutation of its argument by subse- 
quent productions wholly under the control of the authors themselves, 
suggested to me that a few remarks on the subject of Stage-Management 
might not be out of place at this Table. Take the writer's first proposi- 
tion :—“ Stage-Management can only be acquired by experience.” 

I contend that the art of stage-management is a “gift ;” an unusual 
one, I own, but none the less a direct gift, or inspiration; to be assisted, 
perhaps, by experience, but never to be perfunctorily acquired. It is as 
competent for a dramatist to superintend and “stage-manage” his first 
production, and make it, from that point of view, successful, as it is assuredly 
competent for a merely experienced manager to mould it into a failure. 
And by “experienced manager” I do not mean a manager of experience 
plus the gift of stage-management, but merely the functionary my plain 
words suggest, who may have produced a hundred pieces and rehearsed 
them after a fashion, and according to his own stereotyped conceptions 
of fitness, without having once exhibited that consummate nicety and finish 
which may be observable in even an early work produced under the entire 
direction of its author; such author, let it be understood, being the happy 
recipient of the gift of stage-management. 
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Further, I will affirm, the notion that experience—or lengthened 
association with any art—implies an appreciation of it is fallacious. 
The sort of experience which is valuable in a watchmaker, for instance, is 
not of much service in art; by the argument quoted an author's success 
as a writer of novels or plays should increase as his catalogue becomes 
more extended, whereas the reverse is only too frequently the rule: 
the poet, the painter, the musician, the sculptor, the dramatist, and the 
actor may, respectively, be familiar with their professions, and skilled in 
mere technicalities, but unless the “divine ictus” impel them, the result, in 
each case, is an apparent perfunctoriness, which, though perhaps unassail- 
able on the point of accuracy, never rises to the condition that compels 
admiration. The “experience” of a stage-manager which goes no further 
than to assist him in decorous “exits” and the “nice conduct” of a stage- 
mob is about as valuable as the art of the compositor at the printing- 
press, to whose manipulation is due the neat appearance of type, but who 
feels nothing of the literary beauties he may be called upon to “ set-up.” 

If nothing else has been accomplished for the drama’s sake nowadays, 
the confidence of managers in the intelligence of dramatists is, at least, 
established. The stage-manager of most theatres is now a hybrid 
character partaking of the functions of call-boy and prompter; and it 
is a fact that he occasionally is engaged to act as well. On the author, 
and on the author alone, rests the tremendous responsibility of seeing his 
own ideas carried out secundum artem ; he looks (if he be the man whose 
type I am adducing here) to every item that may make a point in his work. 
He delivers a “scene-plot,” a “ property-plot,” and a delineation of any 
unusual or difficult mechanical arrangement before he reads his play; he 
will have probably inspected the models furnished to him by the conscien- 
tious “ scenic-artist,” to whom he will have confided the necessary hints as 
to architecture and design relative to the period of the piece. He will 
have had interviews with the costumier, and after a stormy and stubborn 
engagement with that wrongheaded person have rationally settled the 
proper dresses and accoutrements ; he will have explained to the gasfitter 
that gaseliers were not in general use in, say the fifteenth century; he 
will, finally, have looked to an infinity of detail which ought not to be 
overlooked, and he is then prepared to put the company in possession of 
what are known and flippantly entitled, “the words of the piece.” I have 
never known a stage-manager do all this, or a third part of it. 

These are the author's first dealings in ‘“‘Stage-management.” Now, it 
is obvious to any intelligent person that the man who can write a good 
drama must, of necessity, see its action and embellishments in his mind’s eye. 
If he be not the proper person to direct the carrying-out of his notions, I 
fail to discover who is; he may not, at first, be glib in the jargon of the 
stage-carpenter (it is easily acquired), but he can see, or he is no dramatist, 
what tends to or opposes the interest and fitness of his play. Is it conceiv- 
able that anybody else should realize the creation of a brain so well as the 
creator ? 

Be it remembered, that throughout I am taking the two instances of 
an author who possesses “ stage-management,” and a manager who is merely 
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“experienced.” Of course, an author may construct a capital play, and yet 
be destitute of the ability of putting it on the stage ; but I should say that 
author was a rara avis with a vengeance. Asa rule, the man who has the 
gift of constructing a play has, cognate with that gift, its very twin, stage- 
management to back it. 

If I cared to be personal I could relate a good many instances of “ ex- 
perienced” managers whose suggestions overruled the modest convictions 
of young authors, and helped them to failure. There are scores of veteran 
actors who could not stage-manage an ordinary farce. There are scores 
of country octogenarians who are not as sharp as a seven-year-old London 
boy. Amongst the first troubles of the stage-manager (I am taking the 
author now) is the first rehearsal. He has absolutely to start the action of 
the play, and at Ais word, and none else's, the clumsy machinery of the play- 
acting begins to move. It is inchoate, crude, raw, unpromising enough ; 
but now comes the magic touch. In a few gestures, a rapid sketch of action, 


the gist of the incident entry or exit is revealed ; the shrewd artist catches 


the tone, sees and values the situation, and a bit of stage-management has 
been done, which when the play is played will command the applause of the 
discerning public. 

It is impossible to overrate the touches of business which tell on a 
play. Who can forget that delightful exit of the nursemaid in Society 
when, as she wheels her charges off, the tall soldier silently joins her? It 
was, in its way, a stroke of art; it was, at least, a reproduction of nature. 
That was real stage-management. The successful accomplishment of a 
difficult sensation-scene is not stage-management, it is merely the successful 
accomplishment of a difficult sensation-scene. 

I am not proposing to write an essay on stage-management, or to give 
“ six easy lessons” in the art; I am merely discursively touching on the 
fast-fading fallacy concerning authors as directors of their works, and the 
splendid bigotry which clings to stark experience in theatrical routine. 
The voice of contemporary authors will be for my argument, not because 
it flatters their conceit, but because it is capable of proof. From first to 
last the author is now responsible (as he should be) for the safe conduct of 
his play ; he, and he alone, should be unwearied and ubiquitous ; he alone 
must look to the minutiz, the nuances, the proprieties of the drama. May 
I add, the proper pronunciation of foreign or classical words, without giving 
offence to the “ experienced” stage-managers? with whom an awful false 
quantity, or Whitechapel-French is of less importance than getting a 
“border” straight for the gallery. If an established author nowadays 
permits a play of his to be mounted and staged without his permis- 
sion and supervision in every detail he deserves to see it fail, where these 
points of ordinary perfection of detail should be beyond reach of failure. 

Mr. Byron, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. H. B. Farnie, and Mrs. Bancroft are born 
stage-managers. If I omit other worthy names it is because I cannot speak 
with authority of their gifte, i.¢., I have never seen them stage-manage 
a play. 

As to the situation of the author “in a private box,” for the exalted 
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réle of looking after the “ experienced ” stage-manager’s corrections in the 
MS., I quote it for the purpose of affording to my readers the same oppor- 
tunity for a sardonic grin that it granted me; I should very much like 
to see Mr. Gilbert accepting the situation for the stage-manager’s sake. 








MANAGERS AND PLAYS. 


By Wiiu1am Trresvcx. 


O those who have watched the affairs of our metropolitan theatres from 
a critic's rather than a placid playgoer’s point of view it must be 
apparent that of late there has been little evidence of any new power in 
dramatic authorship in our midst, and that on the other hand there has been 
abundant evidence that the old powers, for the present at least, are ex-~ 
hausted. We have long been standing still, long been playing upon a 
few select and well-known, but surely rather favoured recorders—recorders 
whose stops have emitted very much the same kind of tones, except when a 
sensational tune from a foreign source has been forced through them. We 
have had original native comedies, sometimes approaching, in one extreme, 
farce ; and sometimes, in another extreme, drama ; and, in addition, we have 
had numerous adaptations from the French. Native authorship has given 
us wit and repartee, and foreign authorship has given us situation and effect. 
It is a long time since we had the two qualities combined, and accompanied 
by something essentially English in the way of vigour and strength. This 
refers to comedy. Whether an Englishman will ever write tragedy that 
will allure certain managers from the Elizabethan and a much more recent 
period a little, seems just now very doubtful. What is the cause of this? 
Has dramatic instinct deserted us for the remainder of this century, and left 
us to the weak monotony of borrowing from over the Channel? It would 
seem so, and yet the age that is rife with remarkable novelists who have 
notions of dramatic interest, situation, and analysis of individuality—and, 
if need be, poetical individuality—ought, one would think, have some con- 
nection with dramatists. Not that one is the necessary outcome of the other, 
but there is, nevertheless, a literary affinity; and heights in novel-writing 
have been reached which suggest the possible proximity of the other. 

Are then, highly creditable, yea, even powerful plays lost to us 
owing to no fault of the writers? May not the present arrangements of 
managers repel rather than invite and encourage entirely new effort? Is, 
in short, the stage as approachable to new writers as in the interest of 
dramatic art it ought to be? I put the suggestion in this form to avoid 
appearing dogmatic, I do not say that unknown Shaksperes, Jonsons, 
Sheridans, and Goldsmiths are actually languishing in obscurity ; I only 
suggest that a worthy Will, Ben, Brinsley, or Oliver may be among some 
of the MSS. that managers receive, but pass in favour of known hand- 
writing. The managers may with one accord justify this course on the 
grounds of security and business. They would rather endure the ills they 
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have—for they have ills, even with known names—than fly to others they 
now not of. Granted it must be that the production of a new play by an 
unknown writer, as matters are now, is a more serious undertaking than 
producing work from a tested hand. But, in a better condition of affairs, 
the difference in risk would not be so great. Managers, for example, ought 
in any case to accept the work, and not the writer. They ought to be self- 
assured as to the merits of things about them, be the authors who they may, 
This may sound like common common-place, and vacant chaff well-meant 
for grain ; but in the face of what the stage has recently done, how are we 
to be satisfied that they are always so assured? Do they not, by their 
conduct, virtually commission well-known writers to produce too much, and 
leave the works of new men untested, even to the extent of being unread ? 
It is, of course, borne in mind that the new play, with unquestionable merit 
off, may not prove a success on, the stage. Stage-success has so many con- 
ditions of its own, has so much to do with actors, and is so dependent 
upon current public feeling, that speculation and risk must attend, to a 
certain extent, the production of every new work. But I believe that if 
managers were a little more critical in their selections, and with a wider 
range to select from, and trusted less to the chapter of accidents, the stage 
would not suffer as many humiliations as it has suffered in the way of ad- 
mittedly weak work. 
Modern managerial engagements I will own, are certainly very complex. 
So entirely are the directors of stage affairs absorbed in the business of pro- 
ducing, that they have not, perhaps, opportunities for properly selecting. 
It will not, therefore, I hope, be looking too much into other people's 
business to suggest that they ought to employ a person for the task. If this 
appointment, alone, would be too much a sinecure, other duties in con- 
nection with the stage, and requiring knowledge, culture, and literary 
acumen could be added, Why should there not be a_ theatrical 
manager's reader as well as a publisher’s reader, that unobtrusive MS. 
worm known to the public only by the name of his eminent firm? This 
may, to a limited extent, already be done in some theatres, but it cannot be 
as systematic and genuine as circumstances now require. There were days, 
primitive days of strolling-players, when the proprietor, manager, stage- 
carpenter, and scene-painter were combined in the one wonderful individual ; 
but expansion necessitated the division of labour, and in due course these 
departments have become to be represented by tens rather than by units. 
The theatrical profession more than ever expanded, now requires another 
addition, an auxiliary to do justice to a department so important that it 
affects the standard of national plays; and not only this, but the pockets of 
managers, for the sooner their art by its all-round excellence recommends 
itself to general support, the sooner will those people, who at present, on 
sometimes false and sometimes justified ground, turn their backs on the 
theatre, join the army of playgoers. It is true that professional readers as 
well as managers may become negligent, indifferent, and may indeed become 
the favourers of a few names, but the manager can at least hold his seryant 
up to his duty, though he neglect or corrupt his own. Professional readers, 
too, would not be infallible. They would also be liable to errors of judg- 
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ment, but care of reputation and position would make them watchful, with 
this advantage to new playwrights, playgoers, and dramatic literature, 
that more works would be put to a reasonable test, instead of accumulating 
dust in the mysterious chambers of the stage. The single reader would be 
more capable of good government than, say, a specially-organized committee 
of able judges to whom writers could submit works and to whom managers 
could apply for likely material for their market, both paying commission 
for the accommodation. It would also be better than establishing middle- 
men—brokers—in dramatic literature who could supply managers with 
works from the uproarious farce to the breathless tragedy, all as guaranteed 
as the patent medicines. We want men who, irrespective of manager, 
author, critic, and playgoer, will honestly read and pronounce an opinion 
upon new material submitted, on which opinion the managers can act as they, 
from a business-point—for it must always in the end come to this—think 
best. We want art more adequately represented in the now gigantic busi- 
ness of the stage, and the professional manager’s reader might be elected as 
its jealous representative and advocate. 








THE CALVERT MEMORIAL PERFORMANCE. 


By Herman MERIVALE. 


R. TAYLOR, in his capital speech at the parting Manchester 
festivity, wherein in the character of Adam he returned thanks for 
mankind, simply and truly described Mr. Calvert, the iate theatre manager, 
as one who “ conceived his function worthily.” It is a pity that there are 
so few such, so few who regard theatrical management as involving any 
duty except to their own pockets, and who do not think that duty most 
safely performed by the production of translations from the French, where 
they imagine they can be sure of their ground. Hence the outcry about 
the lack of native dramatists, as it was and is and ever shall be. No 
wonder that outsiders should raise it, when they are flooded with these 
detestable imports one after another. With the Garricks, and Sheridana, 
and Macreadys, and men of that stamp of culture at the manager's helm, 
English playwrights have not been wanting. Only it asks intelligence to 
find them out, judgment to consider their plays, and confidence to produce 
them. The qualities that make a worthy manager do not go with the lease 
of a theatre. 

Charles Calvert seems, by all accounts, to have been one in a thousand; 
and he was a loss to London. A genuine Shaksperean, an enthusiastic 
antiquarian, and a straightforward and honourable man, he raised the func- 
tion he conceived so well. I do not know what he did, or that he ever did 
much, in the production of new plays. But that is only one side of the 
business. The old English drama is a rich field which can never be worked 
to exhaustion, though there, again, judgment and selection are necessary. 
Plays are not good because they are old. 

Not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men 
Can put Mr. Farquhar together again. 
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Leave him on his shelf, Mrs. Robertson ; you who play these old comedies 
so well. Goldsmith and Sheridan will be potent spells to the end of time, 
but Farquhar is a spirit of a different sort. He has been dead long enough 
to exempt us from the duty of saying nil nisi bonum of him; and at 
whatever cost to my own character I will here record my deliberate opinion 
that Farquhar was an ass, and an exceeding coarse-minded person besides. 
If, “dying he had put on the weeds of Dominic,” he might be forgiven ; 
but, as Mr. Clement Scott truly told us, he said and wrote unsavoury things 
on his deathbed; and though wit may sometimes excuse unsavouriness, 
unsavouriness maketh not wit. And Farquhar, unlike the compeers with 
whom he has by some mistake got his comedies bound, thought, like some 
modern story-tellers, that to be coarse was in itself to be witty. 

But my pen carries me into intolerable digressions, and this has nothing 
to do with Calvert or with Manchester. Our Shakspere, whatever he 
needs for his honoured bones, gets very little rest, for he lives on under 
chronic conditions of revival. Nobody ever revived him better than Calvert, 
with a truer taste or with a sounder knowledge. I have before my eyes, as 
I write, the picture of the drinking-bout in Twelfth Night, as I saw it at 
the Prince’s Theatre in Manchester, with the characteristic figures of the 
topers that filled the stage, and the solid staircase and gallery which made 
the background of the scene. It was a worthy and a well-chosen tribute to 
the manager’s memory to act 4s You Like It in his honour. Oh, that 
play! that chrysolite of a play! that entire and perfect, and loveworthy 
fairy-tale! For a sylvan fairy-tale it essentially is, belonging to no country 
but Utopia, to no period but fairy-time. Was not Touchstone by name 
a Briton, Orlando an Italian, Le Beau a Frenchman, Celia a romantic, 
Jaques an anything? And were they not all just pixies, and no more ? 

I believe, myself, that Shakspere wrote the part of Rosalind, in a 
prophetic dream, for Helen Faucit. I will not call her Miss, and I will 
not call her Mrs. Martin. There never can have been such another. 
She is all Rosalind. The sweet round voice, the statuesque and gracious 
attitudes, the perfect tenderness of conception, and the sustained tone of the 
grande dame de par le monde, as Brantéme has it, who never forgets her 
royalty for a moment in the lovely garnish of a boy, all these things go 
together to make a thing to be remembered of Helen Faucit’s Rosalind. If 
I speak of myself, I own that the temptation to join in the revels, for me, 
was that I might be able to say and know that I had once enacted Touch- 
stone with the Rosalind who was charming London when I was born. 
Dates! they are meaningless to those whom the gods love, who die young, 
as a wise man once said, because they grow not old. The abiding charm of 
the Faucit’s Rosalind is its perfect ladyhood. And that fairy princess must 
be either a lady throughout, playing at the saucy lackey without a doublet 
and hose in her disposition, or the veriest and most forward minx who ever 
swaggered, one who would never have been fathered by that fine old Duke, 
or lovered by the manful Orlando. If we that played with her shall not 
forget Helen Faucit, I do not think that she will forget her greeting from 
that crowded theatre, nor the other spontaneous tribute which, when the 
curtain had fallen, all those who had played in the comedy with her came 
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forward to give her hand and heart. It was an unrehearsed effect, but a 
fine one. Most of all, perhaps, she will remember the burst of applause 
which, in the cold grey daylight of rehearsal, answered in spite of us to one 
of those human touches which she threw into the sweet Princess whom she 
understands so well. What is the use or criticism at all, when all is said ? 
An actor or an actress has this or that fault, drags the time, is “ unnatural” 
(meaning, thereby, very often, that his or her nature is not the same as the 
critic’s, on the old principle of “orthodoxy is my doxy”), and so forth; and 
then comes something which strikes right upon the sensitive chord which 
runs down our human backs, and discussion ends. 

Helen Faucit was the performance, the beginning and the end. None the 
less, to finish with, let us of the improvised company toast ‘‘our noble 
selves” in a minor key. First to our Rosalind the second (for we had two, 
one for each night), who was the heartiest in the house in her applause of 
the first. A pretty Princess Miss Wallis made, and her woman’s dress was 
@ picture, a marked improvement on the funny old fashion of attiring 
Rosalind in full evening costume to see the wrestling in the garden. Surely 
that must have happened by daylight, Agricultural Halls being yet un- 
known. Not that I would quarrel with Helen Faucit’s quaint robe, which 
in her wearing looked part of the fairy tale. Then there was our Celia, 
our good-natured, sweet-tempered Celia. Shakspere, who wrote everybody, 
must have been minded to produce an ideal gooseberry-picker when he 
conceived of that much-enduring maiden. With us, Miss Pattison had 
burdens to bear undesigned by the poet, as in a lesser degree had Touchstone 
also, and in a greater poor Orlando, who must have been much overthrown. 
For we got tremendously mixed about our two Rosalinds; having different 
things to say and do, and different places to stand in on the two nights, I 
never had any knowledge till the last moment in what act I was to play, 
what scene ; and as for entrances, the wings being entirely blocked by festive 
foresters, we used to walk about till we found a place whereby to get on. 
But we were all on pleasure bent ; our Celia bore it like an angel ready- 
made, and so did I. There was our fine doyen, Tom Taylor, an ideal 
Adam, brimful of Shaksperean enthusiasm, and ready to play every part in 
the piece. I blame him not, for so was I. Did he not rush upon an 
eminent painter whom he had never seen before, with a sudden and intro- 
ductory adjuration of some force to “turn his toes out”? And did 
not the painter take it in the best possible part, with infinite amusement ? 
There was the banished Duke, a trained amateur who gave a rock-like im- 
pression of security, and upset the entire apple-cart in the last scene by 
forgetting his part, and then looking reproachfully at Touchstone, who 
thought it must be Jaques, who thought it was Touchstone. Neither of us 
could have suspected that Dook, till I found him out in the book afterwards. 
There was Duke Frederick, who forgot to say, “ How dost thou, Charles?” 
as I, Touchstone, knelt over the fallen wrestler. Whereupon, after a pause, 
I volunteered the information. ‘“ He cannot speak, my Lord.” “Oh, ah,” 
said his Grace, recalled to a sense of duty, ‘* How dost thou, Charles?” 
And to my lips, as a dramatist, rose the necessary repartee, “I have just 
told you, my Lord, that he can’t speak; why ask him?” But I crushed it 
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sternly. There was our Audrey, Mrs. Edward Saker ; such an Audrey,— 
the best, frankly, I have ever seen, because the only one who rejects 
turnips and ugliness, and makes of the girl the pretty ignoramus Shakspere 
drew, and Touchstone loved. “Praised be the gods for thy foulness,” 
should surely be said with all the proud and amused fondness a lover can 
feel, which the bored courtier in motley felt at last. Some of his jokes are 
bad ; but so, alas, are some of many a modern jester’s, who is not paid for 
making them. 

Space fails me to sing of the Waughs, and Wingfields, and Matthisons, 
and other heroes, and I close. To their excellent Jaques, whose face 
forbids the thought of “melancholy,” and to the other kindly hosts who 
gave them of their best without grudging, the players at the Calvert 
benefit will dedicate an especial memorial-corner. By the writer of these 
lines, certainly, the visit will be remembered as one of the cheeriest times 
he ever passed. Ever and anon, at night, various Rosalinds will traverse 
my chest in dreams, and give me differing directions as to place; and I am 
a little afraid to look upon a bottle of champagne. But I know that I 
have made new friends whom I value and shall not lose. And I hope that 
with the family of the admirable manager who did much for Manchester, 
for whom Manchester worthily bestirred herself, there may remain something 
of a solid benefit, as well as a treasured memory. 
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Portrarts. 





XXXIL—MR. GROSSMITH, JUN., 


AS born on the very evening that his father—TZhe Times re- 
porter at Bow-street police-court—began his career as a lecturer. 
“T went,” Mr. Grossmith, senior, says, “to make my first appear- 
ance in public at my native place, Reading, and on returning to town 
found that my son had made his first appearance in private at his native 
place.” Intending his son for the bar, Mr. Grossmith, senior, entrusted to 
him nearly the whole of the reporting, so that he might become acquainted 
with criminal practice. Mr. Grossmith, jun., however, had a much stronger 
inclination towards dry humour than dry study, and preferred watching the 
fingers of the Mr. Parry associated with Mr. and Mrs. German Reed to 
listening to even the excellent speeches of Parry the serjeant. This 
inclination not being discouraged by his father, he came out in 1870 at the 
Polytechnic in a musical entertainment entitled Human Oddities, and the 
late Mr. Oxenford was the first to urge him on his wild career. Mr. Grossmith 
invented about a dozen of these entertainments, which he gave at provincial 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institutes, often appearing in conjunction with 
his father, then, as now, exceedingly popular. For a time the youth 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Paul, and in 1876 gave an entertainment entitled Entre 
Nous with Miss Marryat. For this he wrote and composed Cups and Saucers, 
since produced at the Opera Comique. In 1877 he received a much-valued 
letter from Mr. Arthur Sullivan, ‘ Are you,” the composer said, “ inclined 
to go on the stage fora time? There is a part in the new piece I am doing 
with Gilbert which I think you will play admirably.” The upshot of this 
was that Mr. Grossmith appeared as John Wellington Wells in The Sorcerer, 
at the Opéra Comique, then in the hands of the Comedy Opéra Company. 
Every director thereof opposed his engagement, but Mr. Sullivan had his 
way. The young actor’s success admitted of no doubt. “Mr. Grossmith’s 
acting of the part, in which he assumes with singular success the aspect of a 
superior bagman, has,” the Saturday Review said, “true original force ; and 
he possesses the talent, far less common in England than in France, of 
singing correctly, expressively, and pleasantly, without having any particular 
voice.” He next appeared as the First Lord of the Admiralty in 
H.MS. Pinafore, in which he is still playing. Mr. Grossmith attributes 
his success to four professional men. “ Firstly,” he once remarked, “ to my 
father, my earliest critic, who always encouraged me when he thought 
encouragement due, and never fell into the error, common to most parents, of 
thinking that his son was a duffer or a genius; secondly to Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, for many valuable suggestions respecting my scenas; lastly to 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan, the former for the pains he has taken on my 
behalf, and the latter for having given me an opportunity for which I shall 
ever be grateful to him.” Mr. Grossmith has written Five Hamlets and 
composed many drawing-room comic songs, all distinguished, as his acting 
is, by very fine humour. 
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SWEET LITTLE NOLLIE. 


By Ciaup TEemp.ar. 


“¢TNITH’ dphel? Argous >” h’m, h’'m—‘mé diaptasthai skaphos. 

Oh! all right. Here we are. Looks beastly difficult though, 

don’t it?” And then, translating rapidly—“‘ Would that the ship Argo 

had never sailed through Would that she never had indeed! Then I 

shouldn’t have to construe all this rubbish on a fine summer’s morning; 
«should I? Eh, John Ascot ?” 

As the six feet odd of beard and sinew I address happens to be my 
private tutor, crammer and companion rolled into one, and a devoted 
admirer of the classics, my remark elicits from him no further response than_ 
a contemptuous grin and a wave of the hand to proceed. : 

“¢ Would that the ship Argo,’” I continue, “‘ had never,’—I say, John, 
are you really not going to play in the match to-morrow ?” 

“Would that Ronald Wavertree, Esquire,” returns my tutor, “ could 
stick to his reading for five consecutive minutes! No, 1’m not going to play 
to-morrow. JI shall finish my article for the Fortnightly while you're gone. 
Now, Ro, drive on ; there’s a good lad.” 

Certainly, if I don’t get through my work a little faster than I have 
been doing just at present I shall never get through Mods next Michaelmas 
term, and the Dons sat upon me awfully before I turned my back upon 
Christchurch for the Long. Quoth the Dean: “The fact that you are 
heir to large estates and a title does not exempt you from the rules of 
conduct to which we are all subject. You have been leading a very 
dissipated life here, and unless you pass Moderations next term, you 
must take your name off the college-books.” So here am I lying full 
length on Shoalford beach, my face turned towards the low escarpment of 
the Marine Parade lest the tossing waves and fresh breeze should combine 
to tempt me out for a sail, and doing my best to make a fair start at the 
Medea of a certain abomination by the name of Euripides. 

“¢ Would that the ship Argo,’ ” I resume, “‘ had never sailed through 
the straits of "—the devil !” 

For a moment my eyes had been fixed on my book, my chin resting in 
both hands, my elbows planted determinedly in the sand, but the gentle 
frou-frou of a passing dress has roused my attention. I have lifted my eyes, - 
and as the wall is on a level with them, and I have not raised my head, I 
catch a glimpse of the sweetest little pair of shoes, and the nattiest little 
pair of ancles, encased in the neatest pair of striped stockings I have seen 
for many along day. Nothing more. | 

Nevertheless, I say “the devil!” for if thereis one thing I admire more 
than another it is a pretty foot ; and I may here observe, by the way, that for 
the life of me I am unable to understand why a man who, en tout bien, tout 
honneur, has enjoyed the sight of a perfect ancle, and so on, should not be 
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allowed to record the fact. For did not our grandmothers trip along the 
Pantiles in short dresses? Does not the contemporary Continental peasant 
carry out their praiseworthy example? And do our sisters refrain from 
patronising the burlesque theatres? [ll-moulded, indeed, must be their 
limbs who object to the record of the respectful admiration with which I was 
fired by that fortuitous but all too-fleeting Revelation of the Beautiful. 

“Go on,” growls John Ascot, already deep in the sonorous Iambics ; 
“what are you stumbling at ?” 

And so I go on. But it is no use trying to keep my eyes on the crabbed 
Greek characters now, for they keep wandering away after a dainty little 
grey-clad figure that is diminishing steadily towards the rocks, and with it 
diminishes my diligence, and at last I jump up and stretch myself. 

“Look here, John,” I say, “I’m not in reading form this morning; 
let’s go for a walk along the shore.” 

“ All right,” answers the unsuspecting classic ; ‘‘ but remember you owe 
me four hours now, and I’ll have them out of you by—Euripides!” Where- 
upon, picking up our books, we march off at a smart pace, and, though 
unbeknown to John, Upon the Track ! 

I am, indeed, giving chase to the little grey figure, for I am determined 
to see whether the pretty feet that flashed past me can support anything less 
than loveliness. ‘We gain upon her (once more unbeknown to John), but 
presently she disappears among the rocks. It is not long before we also 
reach the rocks, and then we see This. An arena of silvery sand, running up 
to the shingle and down to the sea, surrounded by a semicircle of great 
boulders frowning, and, where the sun catches the bright quartz, sparkling 
through the heavy green seaweed that drapes them. The waves purring up 
to the shore in wondrous lacework, or, where they meet resistance, breaking 
into fountains of white foam. And on the delicate shell-dotted floor, pacing 
up and down, a maiden fair that any feet in the world should be proud to 
carry—lI should not mind doing it myself for that matter. 

Fair, do I say? Yes, most divinely fair. But her close-braided hair is 
dark, as are her arched brows and deep up-curling lashes; and her eyes are 
violet-grey, and her cheeks a tender olive that the sun, the breeze, and her 
bright youth have wakened into a life of colour. 

She is strangely occupied. For she is pacing up and down with a thin 
brown-paper-covered manuscript, to which she refers every now and then, in 
one hand, while the other is apparently employed in giving point to a swift 
flow of words she is addressing to some invisible “ Miss Hardy.” What can 
she be about? Surely, surely, I cannot have fallen in love at first sight 
with a pretty lunatic ! 

Presently she puts the buok into her pocket, and advancing a few steps 
. towards the sea, as she might to an audience, drops it a quaint little curtsey, 
and breaks into song. Prosaic John Ascot would have fain pursued his 
walk, but I check him with a gesture, and we listen :— 


“Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe I cry ; 
Full and fair ones, come and buy ! 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer there 
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Where the sunbeams sweetly smile, 

There’s the land of Cherry Isle.” 
All this in a sweet untutored voice like a nightingale’s. And her innocent 
coquetry and pretty gestures of invitation are so enticing that I can only wish 
she had some cherries to sell so I might purchase her whole stock, one by one. 

“There plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 
Cherry ripe, cherry ripe, ripe I ——” 

She has caught sight of us. As she breaks off in confusion, she com- 
pletes her conquest of my impressionable heart with a rosy blush that, if 
possible, makes her lovelier than before. 

“ Pray forgive this involuntary intrusion,” I stammer, raising my hat in 
my best manner; “we will walk on as fast as we can.” She bows in 
acknowledgment of my white lie ; but the bird is scared, and I cast many 
a lingering look back at her graceful form as she hurries towards the town. 

“ Pretty girl,” remarks John. And straightway forgets her. 

Our walk does not last long, for suddenly I discover that I have letters 
of vast importance to write, and so we turn homewards. 

‘ This, however, is but a subterfuge on my part. Truth to tell, it has 
just occurred to me that as Toole, the inimitable Toole, has included Shoal- 
ford in his provincial tour, as he opens with Paul Pry this evening, and 
as “Cherry Ripe” is usually interpolated in that moving play, I may very 
possibly renew my acquaintance with a certain young lady no later than to- 
night. So instead of writing letters, important or otherwise, I hasten to 
the Theatre Royal and secure the stage-box. And, after hanging about 
the neighbourhood a little in the faint hope of catching yet another glimpse 
of my sea-nymph, I go home to John Ascot, and lunch. 

The sultry afternoon drags along somehow to its close. I try hard in 
its course to liquidate a part of my four hours’ indebtedness ; but over the 
pages of my Euripides there dances a name I noted on the playbills, and 
“* Nora Carillon” interferes sadly with Jason and Medea. 

At last dinner is over, and leaving friend John to his article on the 
Universities’ Reform Bill, I go out for a walk. That is, I walk up to the 
theatre. Iam soon ensconced in my box, with a purchase 1 made on my 
way through the town; and sit through the first scene of Paul Pry with 
such patience as I can muster. Toole is admirable to-night, but I want to 
see Phebe, the pretty soubrette, “with a song.” At last the scene changes, 
and in Colonel Hardy’s garden stands Phwbe, otherwise Nora Carillon, 
otherwise my sea-nymph of this morning. 

To say that I applaud her every point more vociferously than the most 
enthusiastic “ god” at the Vic. could his favourite low comedian, were but 
feebly to describe the physical expression of my approval of her exertions. 
But when she trips down for her song, and becoming aware of my presence, 
falls to blushing even more charmingly than ever, I am strangely moved. 

As she comes to the last note I extract my purchase from its silver 
paper. It is a bouquet; and lustily vociferating encore, I throw it at her feet. 

The house takes up the cry, and she sings again. But she does not look 
my way this time, and soon is gone. 
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A tap at my door. Enter Mr. Mortimer, the worthy lessee of our 
theatre. I ama great pet of his, probably because I have a large income 
of my own, and a good deal of it finds its way into his treasury. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Wavertree ?”—very blandly—“ I just popped in 
to say you should have had the usual box, only it was booked yesterday. 
Sorry I couldn’t do it for you.” 

‘‘ But there is one thing you can do for me,” I say with a sudden inspira- 
tion; “and that is, take me behind and ask Toole if he will allow me to 
tell him personally how delighted I am with Paul Pry.” 

In a few minutes the genial actor receives my awkward felicitations with 
such unaffected and hearty kindliness that I forget the real object of my 
visit behind the scenes until the call-boy summons him for the next act, and 
I leave his dressing-room an enthusiastic Toolist. Then, however, I delay 
Mortimer at the wings with an artful series of questions anent stage 
machinery, and am presently rewarded for my astuteness by the appearance 
of Madam Phebe at her entrance, D. F. 

“T should like to congratulate —,” I whisper confusedly. “ Charming 
voice—Cherry Ripe—Do, there’s a good fellow !” 

I have been introduced. She has bowed gracefully, thanked me for the 
flowers winningly, excused my eaves-dropping laughingly, and is once more 
on the stage. 

I get home, I suppose, by instinct ; for to-night I am walking on air, 
and it is all I can do to abstain from proclaiming my felicity to the passers- 
by. A couple of words from a pretty mouth,—felicity? Well, you see, I 
am ouly just twenty-one, and she is my first love. 

The next day is the cricket-match. I have half a mind to play truant, 
and spend my time instead in looking out for Nora; but patriotism, or 
rather Shoalfordism, prevails. The ground is very picturesque. The close- 
cropped turf, surrounded by great elms; the deep circle of eager spectators, 
a few well-appointed drags, and a host of nondescript conveyances ; the 
white tents and cricketers, and the rainbow of ladies’ dresses ; a goodly sight 
to see on a hot summer's day. But, to me, all vanity and vexation of spirit. 

At last it is my turn to go in. And, at last, in the excitement of 
defending my wicket, I forget my new-born tremor of hopes and fears, and 
pile up runs faster than my opponents can deliver balls. I am the hero 
of the hour; and when I carry out my bat I am welcomed with a storm of 
cheers, as having deserved well of Shoalford. 

Now the innings is over, the crowd streams all over the ground, and 
makes a point of examining the pitch which is being carefully rolled. Why, 
I know not ; but the crowd invariably does examine the pitch. 

“ Well-played, Mr. Wavertree !” 

It is Nora. She is all in white to-day, and that suits her down to the 
ground. With her is an elderly little lady in black silk. 

“ Mamma,” she continues, “let me introduce Mr. Wavertree.” Then, 
turning to me, “ My mother, Mrs. Deveson.” 

“ Ah!” says the little lady, with a pleasant smile and proud look at her 
daughter ; “the gentleman who admires my Nollie’s singing so much.” 

Nollie! I fall in love with the name at once. 
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I murmur some common place, yet am inwardly much comforted at the 
thought that my Nollie has some one to look after her. Please to observe 
the “ my.” 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” I say, trying to control my too- 
palpable delight; “I had no idea that my batting was being watched by 
the critical Mistress Phebe.” 

“ No more than yesterday morning I could have imagined . 

** Ah, Miss Deveson,” I interpose, “if you knew how awfully jolly you 
look when you are rehearsing you would not grudge me yesterday morning.” 

And so we fall into pleasant converse until the bell rings, and I have 
to field-out with our side. 

Dear old John, who is simple as a child as to anything unconnected with 
the classics, attributes my wondrous good-humour to the score I have made 
to-day, and is good enough to accompany me to the theatre on my solemn 
promise to get through a lot of work to-morrow. He is immensely delighted 
with Toole, roars with laughter all through the piece, and is blind enough not 
to recognise my Nollie (there's that “my” again)‘in her humble travestie. 

To-morrow comes. I work all the morning as if I were reading for 
honours in order to have the afternoon to myself; but after lunch I make 
for Wellington-street, where I have ascertained the Devesons are lodging, 
and hover about as if I were contemplating an ante-prandial burglary. 

Very soon two ladies emerge from No. 20, and we are shaking hands 
and congratulating ourselves on this unaccountable stroke of good fortune. 

“T am so glad to meet you, Mr. Wavertree ;” and, indeed, I think she 
is. ‘We were just starting off to ‘do’ Shoalford ; and now we may hope, 
perhaps, to enlist you as our cicerone.” 

Perhaps! Well, I show them all our lions, and as Shoalford is a 
quondam Roman station and Norman stronghold, I have plenty to show. 
Then I accompany them to their door, and there, oh joy ! am asked in to tea. 

The company opened on Monday ; this, therefore, is Wednesday, and so 
far I can give a distinct record of the progress of events ; but how Thursday 
and Friday speed, from the hopes and anticipations of their dawn to the 
regrets and sweet memories of night, I cannot well chronicle. 

During the happy hours they vouchsafe me I learn much of my darling 
and of her history. How she persuaded her widowed mother to allow her 
to add to their modest income by going upon the stage; the difficulties she 
has had to contend with; her determination to succeed; her plans for the 
future. And, on my side, I have told her all about myself. I think they 
know as much about me as I do. 

But, more than all, I am beginning to hope that some magnetic power 
in my great and sudden love for her has exerted its influence, and that she 
may come to care for me. 

As I escort her home from the theatre this Friday night she promises to 
come out for a sail in my boat to-morrow if she can get leave, so I wait 
outside while she negotiates. 

‘“* Mamma says I may go, Mr. Wavertree,” she cries presently, running 
joyously down to the gate, “if it’s fine, and you take your old man-o'-war's 
man with you ; so, good night, and a demain !” 
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“Good night, Miss Deveson.” She gives me her hand. The moon is 
shining ; I am in love, and her hand is trembling a little, so I kiss it, and 
depart hastily, marvelling much at my own audacity. 

How I get through the night I know not; in fact, I think I must be 
just a little mad at present, for I find under my cheek when I wake after a 
troubled sleep a lady’s glove, which I may or may not have been kissing a 
good deal. Such vagaries, however, are neither here nor there. What, at 
the same time, is more to the purpose is this, that at two of the clock on the 
Saturday which now is I am helping old Chumler to stow away the last 
bag of ballast in my stout little boat, and I can see a tight-fitting grey dress 
making its way towards us down the beach. 

A cheery greeting, a scramble up the steps, and she is aboard. ~There 
is many a willing hand about when my boat is for séa, so we are soon at the 
water's edge. I stand at the tiller, and watch the surf. A great roller 
heaves and spends itself at our bow. “Go!” I cry, and we are off. 

With a fresh land-breeze and sheets hauled taut we have soon threaded 
our way through the little fleet of fisher-boats that lie at their moorings, 
tossing and rolling as if jealous of our liberty, and in a few minutes we are 
ploughing through the fresh green waves, and ever and anon breaking into 
little fits of laughter as the strong salt spray baptizes one or other of us. 

Laughter is catching ; salt water is the best medicine for a sad heart in 
the world ; so between the two it is no wonder that we are a parlous, merry 
party. Vogue la galére! But after a time our conversation begins to flag. 
Chumler is leaning over the bows meditatively smoking his pipe; Nollie 
is sitting by my side humming snatches of sweet old songs; I am steer- 
ing, and enjoying her presence. My left hand guides the tiller, my right 
has somehow or other prisoned hers, and she has not rebuked me. I can 
think of nothing but that she leaves for Birmingham to-morrow with the 
rest of the company, and I fancy the same thought is saddening her too. 

“T say, though,” she breaks out suddenly, “‘ we mustn’t go too far. I 
have to be on the stage at a quarter to eight, you know.” 

“ This breeze will take us back as fast as we came,” I answer. “ And I 
wish to God I could keep you from going back at all.” 

She smiles, and blushes a little at my fervency, but, as if in answer to 
my ejaculation, the wind veers and drops, and finally falls altogether. In 
half-an-hour we are hardly sailing a knot an hour; in a word, it is nearly 
nine o'clock before my boat's keel grates upon the sand. 

We are strolling up the beach, not hurrying—it is no use hurrying 
now,—and she is leaning on my arm. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?”—almost weeping—* I shall 
never get another engagement! and poor mamma—oh, I am so wretched!” 

“ Nollie, darling,” I whisper, drawing her to my breast, “ give up the 
stage, and be my wife; and your mother—she’s a dear old lady—she shall 
live with us; and I have heaps of coin; and we'll do all the marketing 
together ; and oh, my sweetheart, I love you, please!” 

Stupid words enough, but they sound all right in the moonlight. 

. .. 8 * * * * * * ” 

There is no more to tell. Except that all this happened a year ago, and 

that there is no wife so sweet as my Nollie in the world. I have spoken! 
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Gn Passant. 





No long ago, it will be remembered, Mr. Fechter went through the ceremony 

of marriage in America with a Miss Lizzie Price, although his first wife, 
née Eleonora Rabut, was then—as she is now—living. Madame Fechter, we 
are able to state, is seeking to obtain a revocation of the letters of administration 
taken out upon his estate by his so-called wife. The account of Mr. Fechter’s 
death reaching Mme. Fechter in Paris,-she wrote to a lawyer of Philadelphia, 
putting the matiers in his hands, and asking him to take such steps as would 
be necessary to insure her recognition there as the true wife of the dead actor, 
and have his body removed from Mount Vernon Cemetery to France. The 
consequence was that an application has been filed in the Orphans’ Court of 
Bucks County to revoke the letters of administration. Mme. Fechter will then 
have only to show the validity of her marriage and the absence of a divorce to 
realize her wishes, providing that her non-citizenship does not prevent. Any 
contest in that case, if one were possible, would be more for social than pecuniary 
reasons, as Mr. Fechter’s lawful heirs inherit only a legacy of debts which the 
sale of all his personal estate and his mortgaged farm would barely discharge. 

In connection with this painful subject Madame Fechter has written a letter 
which for many reasons should find a place in these pages. “ After the departure 
of my husband for the United States,” she says, “I lived with my two children 
in the most profound retirement until cruel necessity forced me to seek a position 
for my daughter. This daughter had been educated as a lady, for she had always 
counted on the love and talent of her father to secure her position, so that in time 
she would marry and lead a domestic life. Up to 1873 we hoped for the return 
of an honourable man and a loving father, of a husband who had, during nineteen 
years, made his wife both proud and happy. The first misunderstandings in our 
until then happy home, so well worthy of respect in any sense, came through 
the person with whom he left London, and afterward from the person who... . 
tore from his children the respect and the love and adoration they had for their 
father, and that I was happy to encourage in them. Mr. Fechter appreciated 
this, for he thanked me for it in terms that proved that at times the life he was 
leading and dare not break away from made him very unhappy .... He needed 
a calm and honourable life .... She then dared to bury in her family grave 
the body that belonged to us alone, and above all . . . . to send, four days after 
this horrible event, this telegram addressed to his daughter— 

“* Your father died Monday, I will write you the details and those of his 


property, and his intentions. 
“¢Tizz1m Prick FEcHTER.’ 


I need not tell you our grief and our just indignation. Your heart will com- 
prehend both. Since then we have had no news at all. We are absolutely 
without resources of any kind—my daughter being still too young to earn enough 
for our support, and my son not having yet begun his career.” 


Tue hundredth night of Notre Dame de Paris was celebrated by a long- 
to-be-remembered supper at the Grand Hotel, Paris, M. Victor Hugo presided, 
and among the guests were M. Vitu, M. Sarcey, M. Albert Wolff, M. Caraguel, 
M. Edouard Fournier, M. Clarétie, M. Coppée, M. Catulle Mendés, M. Silvestre, 
M. Leconte de Lisle, and the Paris correspondent of The Theatre. The company 
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playing the piece were well represented. Supper over, Madame Marie Laurent 
read a little poem by M. de Banville in honour of M. Hugo, who was salud as 


Génie entré vivant dans l’immortalité, 


and some lines written by M. Coppée, to grace M. Bonnat’s portrait of the author 
of Hernani were recited by Malle. Lody. 


Mr. Irvine, unknown to himself, has undergone a phrenological examination 
during one of his performances, and the results thereof are given to the world in 
the Protestant Standard. His powers of perception, we are told, are large. Details 
that other people would pass by he will notice, take into account, take advantage 
of. He has objection to what is coarse, rude, or mere buffoonery, though real and 
sterling wit he can thoroughly appreciate. Everything done in his theatre bears 
the impress of intelligence of a superior nature. Knowledge of character is another 
power which he possesses in a remarkable degree, and here again comes his power 
of detail. His slightest glance, his half-uttered sense, his pause, has often more 
effect than the most eloquent declamation of another. He could be no servile 
imitator of others, and has a mind made to climb, to improve, to be satisfied with 
nothing that is not as near perfection as can be. Another key to his success is that 
he is a thorough master of his own mind. He can marshal, direct, drill, guide, control 
every action and thought, so that each will fall into its proper place. 


Mapame Ristori last month gave a performance in Paris on her way to the 
North. Her reputation, by the way, was made in the French capital. She first 
appeared there in 1855, the year of the first Exhibition, in Francesca di Rimini. 
She had been preceded by a very modest reputation, but the day after her first 
appearance she found herself famous. In her third and fourth visits to Paris she 
played in French at the Odéon, in a piece written expressly for her by Legouvé, 
Béatrix, ou la Madone de Vart. It was then that they sang in the Quartier Latin 


Madame Ristori 

A vraiment le tort i- 

mmense d’avoir un gout vé- 

hément pour Legouvé 
The attempt was not very successful, and since then she has played always in her 
native tongue. 

THE papers to be read at the sessions of the New Shakspere Society’s 
meetings at University College this season are:—November 14—I. “On 
Hebenon in Hamlet, I. v. 62,” by Dr. Nicholson ; II. “Essex is not the Turtle- 
dove of Shakspere’s Phenix and Turtle,” by Mr. Furnivall; III. ‘‘ Shylock 
defended ; Portia questioned,” by a Lady. December 12—I. “ On the Evidence 
that Shakspere was, in Troilus and Cressida, re-writing an Old Play,” by Mr. J. 
W. Mills ; II. “ Are the Philosophisings of Achilles in Troilus and Cressida, III. 
iii. 75-111, and of Aufidius in Coriolanus, IV. vi. 37-55, mistakes in Characterisation 
on Shakspere’s Part?” by Mr. Furnival. January 23—III. “On the Inconsistency 
of the Time of Shakspere’s Plays,” by Mr. Edward Rose ; II. “Is there a Fifth 
Day in Romeo and Juliet?” by Mr. W. J. Rolfe ; III. “There is not a Month 
between Scenes ii. and iii. of Julius Cesar, Act I.,” by Herman Linde. February 
13—“ On Shelley’s Use of Shakspere,” by Mr. W. J. Craig. March 12—A paper 
by Mr. T. Alfred Spalding. April 9 (probably)—“ Hamlet not a Pessimist,” by 
Mr. T. Holmes. May 14—“On Shakspere’s Treatment of Fate and Free-will in 
his Characters,” by Mr. F. D. Matthew. June 11—‘ On the Seasons of Shakspere’s 
Plays,” by the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron is about to give us some emendations of Shakspere’s 
text. Many passages, he says, are almost unintelligible. Take, for instance the 
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lines in Macbeth, “ Hang out our banners on the outward wall ; the cry is, still they 
come.” Now it would be simply puerile to presume that the wicked Thane should 
order the banners to be suspended from the outward wall, where the insolent foe, who 
were still coming, could so easily capture them. The reading is evidently a distorted 
one. Now supposing—a quite natural inference—that the women of those days 
“ banged ” their hair, what more sensible proposition from one of Macbeth’s tempe- 
rament than to “ Hang all the bangers on the outward wall ; the cry is still they 
comb?” Accept this solution, and the passage becomes radiant with light. Both 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Halliwell-Phillips are of opinion that this proposed emen- 
dation should be carefully considered. 


THE news of the death of Mr. Jerrold Dixon, or, as he chose to be called, 
Gerald Dixon, will occasion widespread regret. The son of Mr. Hepworth Dixon ; 
he was educated at Westminster, and in 1870 was called to the Bar. His 
sympathies, however, were with literature rather than law, and in him The Theatre 
has lost one of its best and most valued contributors. A story which he wrote for 
us under his signature last autumn, “ Bashful Fifteen,” is being adapted to the 
stage. In 1875 he prepared for Mr. Odell an excellent version of Moliére’s 
Médecin Malgré Lui, already made known to English playgoers—in part—by 
Fielding’s Mock Doctor. In the winter of 1866-7, when the dreadful ice-accident 
occurred in Regent’s Park, Mr. Dixon, at the imminent risk of his own life, 
plunged into the water and rescued somebody from drowning, and the chill he 
suffered in consequence was the cause of the slight lameness he afterwards showed. 
His loss will be keenly felt at the Savage Club, of which he was for some time 
honorary secretary. . 

Mr. Too.e informs us that the theatre he has taken was once a Roman Catholic 
chapel. It was the home of the Oratorians, or “ Fathers of the London Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri,” from the time of their first establishment in England under 
the auspices of Dr. Newman in 1848. Here it was that Dr. Newman a little later 
delivered his celebrated “ Lectures on Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans.” On 
the removal of the Oratorians under Father Faber, in 1856, to their present abode 
at Brompton, the little “Oratory” fell into the hands of Mr. Woodin, and was 
converted into the Polygraphic Hall. Its contemplated absorption about two 
years hence into the adjacent hospital will probably represent the last of the 
metamorphoses of Father Faber’s Oratory. 

Mr. Epmunp Fatconetr, who died in September, was a writer and Irish actor 
of more than average merit. Before appearing on the stage he published a 
volume of graceful poems. His first play of importance, The Caggot, or Heart 
for Heart, was produced at the Lyceum Theatre in 1856, with Mr. Dillon at the 
head of the cast, and from that time down to a comparatively recent period he was 
often before the public as a dramatist and as an actor. His most successful play 
was Peep-o’ Day, which, brought out at the Lyceum—of which he had become the 
manager—at the end of 1861, had a long run. His first essays as an actor were 
made in high comedy, but it was in parts like Danny Mann, which he created, 
that his strength really lay. For two or three years he was associated with 
Mr. Chatterton in the management of Drury Lane. 

Karu Eckert, for the last eleven years conductor at the Berlin Opera-house, 
and director of the Court concerts, died on the 14th ultimo, aged 59. His father, 
the London Figaro says, was an officer in the Polish army under Prince Ponia- 
towski, and entered the service of Prussia after the battle of Leipsic. The soldier 
was killed two years after his son’s birth, and the child was adopted by the 
regiment. In early life he was regarded as a musical prodigy ; Frau von Foerster, 
the wife of a man distinguished in literature, adopted and placed him under Gren- 
lach and Rechenberg, and the Countess Rossi (Henrietta Sontag) took him under 
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her protection. At the age of seventeen’ he wrote his first opera, Catherine of 
Nurenburg, and in the following year, The Charlatan. When Mendelssohn 
returned to Berlin, Karl became his pupil, and under his auspices wrote his 
oratorio Judith. The King of Prussia sent him at the expense of the State to 
study in Italy, and on his return in 1846 he wrote his most successful opera, 
William of Orange. In consequence of political troubles he went to Paris, where 
in 1851 he became conductor of the Italian opera. Having gone on a tour in 
America with Sontag, he proceeded to Vienna, and in 1862 became capellmeister 
at Stuttgart. 


Tne age of chivalry is indeed gone. About a month ago a charming young 
lady was singing in a comic opera at an American Theatre. In the stage-box, 
evidently enraptured with the performance, was a youth of noble aspect. The 
performance over, he threw a singularly beautiful bouquet on the stage. The 
actress-singer, with a pleased smile, stooped to pick up the fragrant offering. Then, 
as though by magic, but in point of fact by means of a piece of string, it shot back to 
the box it came from. The audience, sad to relate, were hugely diverted, not only by 
the incident itself, but by the helpless amazement depicted on the lady’s face as she 
slowly rose from her stooping posture. It was clear she could not bring herself to 
believe that so cruel a trick has been perpetrated. The noble youth, who sat calm 
and unconcerned, did not again go to the theatre. 


Tat agreeable writer in the Birmingham Mail, “ Robin Goodfellow,” tells a 
story which more than one of our readers may well lay to heart. It has been said 
by some sound small philosopher somewhere that three or four free admissions to 
the theatre spoil a man for life—as a paying theatre-goer. This is in itself a “ free 
admission,” with much sense in it. The man won't pay ; he has lost all belief in 
it, and becomes a confirmed ‘* order-hunter” for life. One of these worthies was 
well put down by a well-known and popular actor one night :—“ You know,” said 
the hunter, “ that I have always been a friend to actors!” “Why so?” was the 
reply, “ you don’t pay to go in, do you?” “Oh, no; I never pay!” “Then how, 
pray, can you be the actor’s friend ?” 

Many of our readers must have been unzble to understand the meaning of a 
sentence in Mr. Byron’s article in our last issue on the subject of “Going on the 
Stage.” This sentence should be read as follows :—“ There is hardly a stock 
company in the country; as to anything like the regular seasons at the best 
theatres, where the profession, as a profession, could be studied, they do not 
occur.” The vagueness was due to defective punctuation. 


In reference to Jonathan, the new piece at the Gymnase, a curious anecdote is 
related. MM. Oswald and Giffard, the authors, offered the piece to the manager of 
the Nouveautés, M.Brasseur, who expressed himself very pleased with it, but sent it to 
M. Gondinet for a few remaniements which it seemed to need. The latter was so 
pleased with it that, after making a few improvements, he took it to the Gymnase, 
where it was at once accepted. Not long afterwards he chanced to meet 
M. Brasseur. “Ah!” he said, “I found Jonathan better suited to the Gymnase 
than to your theatre, and have handed it to M. Montigny.” M. Brasseur was not 
unnaturally angry, but was appeased by an assurance that the next piece confided 
to M. Gondinet by M. Montigny should be diverted to the Nouveautés, 


Mr. Bennett, whose death was announced in our last issue, and whose perform- 
ance of Apemantus was one of the most striking features of Mr. Phelps’s revival 
at Sadler's Wells of Timon of Athens, was a man of some literary attainments. 
He wrote a volume of poems, an historical play called Retribution, and a work— 
illustrated with sketches by himself—of Welsh scenery. He was old enough to 
remember John Kemble, whose style of elocution he followed to the last. 
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M. Sarcey has just given an amusing lecture in Paris on the visit of the 
Comédie Frangaise to London. The statement made by the manager of the theatre 
as to the receipts of the performances, he said, were false. Tickets were sold 
through the music-sellers at fabulous prices, and the returns were double and 
treble what the managers stated. The company used to complain, that while they 
received only 6,000fr. a night, they brought in 45,000 to 50,000fr. ‘‘ That,” Mr. 
Perrin replied, “is what saves us from criticism. The Comédie cannot undertake 
a commercial speculation. This excursion to London has not been undertaken for 
the purpose of making money.” M. Dumas had written a letter in which, after 
expressing his satisfaction at the fact that his pieces had at length been sanctioned 
by the Lord Chamberlain, he had likened the judgment of the English on his work 
to the judgment of posterity. If Dumas were judged by posterity, as he was 
judged by the English, “la posterité ne va pas s’amuser.” Dramatic criticism did 
not exist in England ; the “comptes rendus sommaires” published in The Times 
and other journals were generally furnished by the theatres themselves, and the 
articles that appeared during the visit of the Comédie Frangaise were written by men 
engaged specially for that occasion. That visit had shown the English what a 
company of actors should be ; it had shown them the advantages of the teachings of 
a Conservatoire, and had once more affirmed the superiority of French dramatic art. 
It is unnecessary to say anything in refutation of M. Sarcey’s remarks about English 
dramatic criticism, but it is right to state that his allegation as to the receipts is 
flatly contradicted in a letter to the Parisian from M. Mayer. If “ music-sellers ” 
sell tickets at more than the usual rates the managers derive no benefit from it. 

Mo.ue. Bernuarpt has addressed q letter to the New York Herald, stating 
that Mr. Jarrett was not empowered to contract engagements for her in America. 
This letter having elicited some unfavourable comments, a journalist attached 
to the Parisian called upon the actress at her house in the Avenue de Villiers. 
“ Having,” he says, “passed through the garden, and receiving a joyous greeting 
from the deerhound, the greyhound, and the three poodles, we were shown into 
the studio, hung with rich draperies and strewn with beautiful bibelots and objects 
of art, and there we found Malle. Bernhardt, in a white cachemire dress trimmed 
with white satin and brandebourg, sketching the head of a girl. Mdlle. Bernhardt 
explained that all the arrangements that she had ever made with Mr. Jarrett 
amounted only to a preliminary treaty—a projet de traité—and that no definite 
treaty had ever been signed. In fact, at the time of her troubles with the Comédie 
Frangaise, she had informed Mr. Jarrett that the whole affair must fall through, 
and even the projet de traité considered null and void.” 

I must not be supposed, however, that Mdlle. Bernhardt has abandoned the 
idea of going to America, As a matter of fact, she hopes to be able to pay a visit 
to that country next year, or in 1881. Mindful, it seems, of Rachel’s experience 
there, she will not go until she has felt the pulse of the public, and until the whole 
tour has been thoroughly arranged beforehand. She intends to go with some picked 
camarades, as she disapproves entirely of the “star” system, “I would not,” she 
says, “play the classical repertory ; nobody would understand it. Even we French 
get bored by it, for not one in twenty of us can understand it. I would play 
Ophelia and Romeo, but in my own language. I would sooner play in good 
French than in English with a French accent. The advantage of playing Shakspere 
is obvious. Everybody is well-acquainted with the plays, and could follow them, 
even if he did not understand French. There is, however, one thing which would 
prevent me from going to America, namely, if I felt that the newspapers would 
treat me too severely. Some London papers have treated me very badly. I once 
complained to the Prince of Wales of the matter, and he replied : ‘ Ma chére 


amie, you are not so badly spoken of as my mother is.’ I am, therefore, not in such 
bad company.” 
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St the Play. 





IN LONDON. 


N reviving the Younger Colman’s Jron Chest Mr. Irving had more than 


one disadvantage to overcome. The play itself, to begin with, is so poor - 


a specimen of dramatic art that it engenders a feeling of irritation in the 
mind of the least critical spectator. As was pointed out in these pages two 
months ago, it is an adaptation of Godwin’s Caleb Williams, a novel 
intended to illustrate the abuses of which aristocratic power is susceptible. 
The “aristocrat” here, it should be said, is not a monster of iniquity, an 
individual of the wicked Earl type. He is deliberately exhibited in such a 
light that we may contemplate him with exalted pity and even sympathy. 
Originally of a noble and tender nature, Falkland is led in a moment of 
uncontrollable and well-accounted for frenzy to commit a murder, but com- 
pletely escapes detection. Caleb Williams, one of his servants, eventually 
becomes possessed of the secret, and the unhappy master, who, although 
afflicted with the keenest remorse, would now shrink from no crime if by 
perpetrating it he could keep a spotless name in the eyes of the world, 
persecutes him to the verge of infamy and death in order to deprive his 
testimony of any weight. The dramatist fairly succeeds in reproducing 
this character on the stage, but in all other respects The Iron Chest 
must be pronounced an extremely defective work. It is slovenly in 
construction, has little or no female interest, and abounds in tawdry 
speeches, cheap sentiment, and appeals ad captandum. Mr. Irving has 
taken various liberties with the play to good purpose; but as theatre- 
goers of the present time demand form as well as substance in dramatic 
work, and are very ready to ridicule anything in the shape of bombast, 
The Iron Chest could hardly have been made acceptable by any means 
short of recasting and rewriting it altogether. Indeed, we think Mr. Irving 
would have had reason to congratulate himself if, instead of relying upon 
? Colman’s piece, he had employed a practised dramatist to re-adapt the novel. 

Another disadvantage attending the revival lies in the traditions which 
surround the character of Sir Edward Mortimer, as Falkland is called in the 
play. Four or five actors have impersonated it with considerable success ; 
anyone possessed of even a superficial acquaintance with the history of the 
stage is aware of the effect it created in the hands of Edmund Kean. Mr. 
Irving so far surmounts the two obstacles we have indicated as to make us 
oblivious for a time of both the defects of the play and what previous 
representatives of Mortimer are said to have accomplished. Those who had 
seen him in the somewhat analogous characters of Mathias and Eugene 
Aram might have predicted as much, but few can have been fully prepared for 
such a picture of mental torture as he now sets before us, From the moment 
when, dressed as a gentleman of the last decade of the eighteenth century, with 
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bloodless face and prematurely gray hair, he is discovered conversing in his 
library with Adam Winterton, the dull glare of the fire falling upon 
figures in armour and antique furniture,—from this moment, down to that 
in whiet he dies under the pressure of a troubled conscience, the 
actor sees to exert a sort of fascination over the audience. If the 
impersonation is to be appreciated at its right value it must 
be studied as a whole, but some of its parts deserve particular notice. 
Among these we may mention the pathos infused into the speech as to the 
captured poacher, the restrained anguish with which he tells the story of 
his crime, the depth of meaning underlying his seemingly commonplace 
injunctions to Wilford, his cruel and inflexible resolution in preferring the 
false charge, his fierce agony at the strangely brought-about discovery of 
his secret, and, above all, the revulsion of feeling with which he fell upon 
the secretary's shoulder with a plea for forgiveness. In this, as in all his 
performances of characters invented before his time, Mr. Irving departs far 
from precedent ; and many spectators will doubtless be shocked to hear that 
he delivers the soliloquy beginning, “ Honour, thou blood-stained god, at 
whose red altar,” as a mournful self-communion instead of rolling it out 
in the good old “effective” style. Not the least remarkable feature of 
the assumption is the self-conquest it exhibits. The unfortunate mannerisms 
which sometimes detract from the effect of Mr. Irving’s acting, and beyond 
which too many of his critics perversely refuse to look, are here conspicuous 
only by their absence. Every word is distinctly enunciated, every action 
marked by a self-contained repose. In a word, Mr. Irving’s Mortimer will 
take a high rank among his achievements, whether as to breadth, force, 
picturesqueness, or moderation. Many of the other characters in the piece 
are represented with rare excellence. Mr. Barnes, striking into a new path, 
appears as Fitzharding, and realizes in a large measure the cheery bonhommie 
of that redoubtable soldier. Mr. Norman Forbes is scarcely experienced 
enough to undertake Wilford, but plays with grace and pathos. Miss Florence 
Terry, in whom much of the persuasive charm possessed by her sisters may 
be discerned, is the unfortunate lady Helen ; while Mr. Mead throws some 
rugged force into the character of Rawbold. The period of the play is 
now assigned to the close of the eighteenth instead of as hitherto the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—an innovation which, as every reader 
of Caleb Williams will see, is in harmony with the spirit of the story. 
THE last season of the Prince of Wales’s under the management which 
in a few short years has raised it from the lowest to the highest rank 
amongst the theatres of London is occupied with a play very far removed 
in tone and character from the typical dramas by which Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft made their little house famous, Under the circumstances this was 
inevitable unless one of Robertson’s comedies had been once more revived, 
for the mantle of that delightful playwright has descended upon his succes- 
sors only to hamper them in their efforts and to conceal-whatever original 
dramatic power they may possess. Better a good adaptation of a new 
French drama than a poor imitation of an old English one, and the manager 
who won such marked success by the aid of Nos Intimes and of Dora may 


well be considered justified in his choice of Les Bourgeois de Pontarcy. 
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Mr. Albery has, upon the whole, accomplished his task of translation—we 
employ the word in no invidious sense—with vigour and ability. It is true 
that his work displays dramatic tact rather than refined taste, and that thus 
some of its most striking portions appear curiously out of place upon the 
Prince of Wales’s stage. To say this, however, is to find fault as much with 
the theatre as with the author, for if the dramatist in some of his strongest 
passages misses the tone of the house for which he is writing, the miniature 
stage is to blame for having exclusively cultivated a style with which 
dramatic breadth appears so completely out of keeping. Under no circum- 
stances, if we leave the acting altogether out of the question, could a plot 
like that of Duty be unfolded to less advantage than here, where the 
occupants of stall and box are not prepared to digest strong meat, and where 
a highly-strained emotional performance is not expected, least of all on the 
part of the jewne premier. The merest glance at the conditions under which 
this young man does what he believes to be his “duty,” and at the peculiar 
form of self-sacrifice which he feels himself called upon to undertake, will 
discover the nature of the interest. Sir Geoffrey Deene, a young squire 
engaged to his cousin Mabel, learns to his horror that the father whom,' with 
his mother, he mourns with such loving respect has left behind him a mistress 
and an illegitimate child. A series of incidents, contrived with ingenuity, 
but without much regard to the probability of the behaviour of the chief 
dramatis persona, forces Sir Geoffrey either to wound his mother by telling 
her the sad truth, or to cause her almost equal pain by proclaiming both 
mistress and. child to be his own. Notwithstanding the grief caused to 
Mabel by his overstrained loyalty to his dead father, and notwithstanding 
the ruin of his own good name, the young man determines that deception 
is for the moment his “duty,” and though in the end the object of the 
sacrifice is accidentally defeated, the pain suffered is none the less, and casts 
an almost tragic gloom over the later acts of the play. In the illustration of 
this mental torture, which is to our thinking treated by the dramatist with 
undue and almost undignified prolixity, Mr. Conway fully rises to the trying 
occasion, and, admirably seconded by Miss Dietz at a critical moment in a 
most dangerous scene, he reaches a level of passionate pathos such as he has 
not before attempted. The performance is, however, full of fine acting, 
some. of it invaluable to the play ; as, for example, Mr. Arthur Cecil's con- 
summately natural “ friend of the family,” and the measured sadness of Mrs. 
Vezin’s much-wronged widow ; and some of it incongruous, in spite of its 
intrinsic merit, like the ci-devant pride of Mrs. John Wood. This latter is 
delightfully droll, but in much of the borrowed detail almost farcical from 
an English point of view. Miss Marion Terry’s artificiality in an ingenuous 
rdle is pretty in its way, but scarcely satisfactory ; and Mr. Kemble exagge- 
rates an over-coloured character in a manner which contrasts with the forcible 
truthfulness and easy grip of character displayed by Mr. Forbes Robertson 
in a not particularly promising part. Miss Augusta Wilton is also included 
with pleasing results in the cast, the absence from which of her sister and 
Mr. Bancroft is to be regretted in spite of the excellent reason for it provided 
in their labour of supervision here and at the reconstructed Haymarket. 
By Messrs. Hare and Kendal, who have opened the St. James's with 
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success as signal as the failure hitherto of the efforts of Mr. Hare's suc- 
cessor at the Court, it was not unnaturally thought that the unprecedented 
attractions of their new theatre in itself precluded the need for inaugurating 
their season with an absolutely new bill. No London playgoer is likely 
to miss a visit of curiosity, if nothing more, to a playhouse by the side 
of which all others seem dingy, old-fashioned, and uncomfortable, and 
without. going into details which must be already familiar by description, 
it mast be added that the most sanguine expectation will be more than 
gratified. The programme consists of Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s comedy, founded 
on Le Fils de Famille, called The Queen’s Shilling, and already noticed 
in these pages on the occasion of its production at the Court matinées last 
year. Its cast remains unaltered, save for the substitution of Mr. Terriss 
for Mr. W. Herbert in a minor part, which does not seem to encourage 
its new representative to make the most of such opportunity as he finds. 
Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, each with a character well-chosen and 
admirably worked up, continue their thoroughly-artistic work ; and the 
comedy, in spite of its awkward construction in its later episodes, delights 
its audiences by its telling dialogue and its effective scenes. The Queen’s 
Shilling is preceded by a new one-act play from the pen of Mr. Val Prinsep, 
whose pretty little comedietta, Cousin Dick, is fresh in our memories. 
Monsieur le Duc is a well-written trifle spoiled by its unpleasant subject, 
the offensive nature of which cannot be concealed even by such delicate art 
as that bestowed upon its treatment. It deals with the natural pain-and: 
horror suffered by a noble roué who discovers in the object of his gallant 
attentions his own daughter. There is, of course,'no reason why it should: 
not occasionally chance that a man who deliberately prepares to ruim 
a young girl whom he has never seen should be punished by a hideous 
complication such as this. But there is, it seems to us, every reason why 
sucha suggested abomination should be kept off the stage and beyond the 
reach of picturesque illustration, either in play or novel. In Monsieur le 
Duc the young lady declares herself, or rather produces a letter, from which 
she learns the secret of her paternity before she has been shocked by finding 
out the fate which her elderly host intends to be hers; whilst he on his part 
does as much as the graceful repentance of the moment can do to blot out 
a-crime which in imagination and in purpose he has already committed, 
Nor would we imply that the play is without its touchings of true, pure 
feeling, or is ever allowed to become repulsive in detail. Mr. Hare, mag- 
nificently dressed as the Duc de Richelieu, and acting with dignity, if not 
with courtly grace, does all that is possible to soften down the harshness of 
the situation. But when every allowance has been made for the refined 
treatment of the story, both by actor and author, it still remains one which 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, and suggests a terrible poison, such as 
might perhaps be well employed for the ‘heroic purposes of tragedy, but 
cannot be profitably or even safely used as a flavouring for comedietta. 

In Courtship, at the Court Theatre, Mr. H. J. Byron is seen simul- 
taneously at his best and at his worst, and it is to be feared that the worse 
aspect will strike playgoers the more forcibly of the two. For # goyple of 
acts, the plot of Oourtship, though conventional and stagely treated, is 
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intelligible and fairly effective ; the young heiress, in doubt as to the 
sincerity and value of her lover's protestations, is a sufficiently possible 
personage, and the scheme which she adopts for discovering what she wants 
to know gives scope for telling situations. But when Miss Vivian's pre- 
tended poverty and lowly birth have shown up Captain de Courcy and 
Mr. Phineas Gubbins respectively in their true and unfavourable colours, 
and have removed the only obstacles in the way of an earnest declaration 
from a proud though lowly suitor, when moreover, the lovers, who have 
hitherto persistently misunderstood one another, fall into each other’s arms, 
the interest of the story, such as it is, comes to its natural end. But for some 
inscrutable reason Mr. Byron attempts io resuscitate it in a third act, which 
is one long anti-climax. He makes the successful suitor quarrel with his 
lady-love for having tricked him into happiness, and then, in order to make 
it possible for this too-consistent gentleman to marry a wealthy wife, he 
startles us by producing a long-lost uncle, whose unexpected reappearance 
reduces the wealthy Miss Vivian to the comparative poverty on which her 
fiancé insists, As this astonishing resurrection satisfies Miss Vivian’s lover, 
it would seem that what he objected to was not the trick played upon him 
by his mistress, but the actual fact of her having more than the £200 a-year 
to which alone she now hasaright. We confess, however, that we are 
less easily satisfied, and look in a three-act play for some motive more 
adequate than any discoverable in Mr. Edward Trentham’s singular conduct. 
So much for Mr. Byron at his worst; at his best he gives us some of 
the most exhilarating fun through the medium of dialogue and conversa- 
tion that has been enjoyed since the many days of Our Boys. The self-made 
Gubbins, impossible creature though he seems in Miss Vivian’s drawing- 
room, is irresistibly comic as rendered by Mr. Anson; and much of 
the talk between the snobbish swell, De Courcy, the Evelyn-like 
Trentham, and the other friends gathered together at Greenthorpe Manor, 
entertains as much on the stage by its brilliant humour as in real life it 
would appal by its rudeness. Courtship is, however, constructed and 
written in so reckless a fashion that its artistic end must be considered 
attained when it convulses its hearers with merriment ; and this it succeeds 
in doing from first to last. Besides Mr. Anson, Mr. Coghlan, in the in- 
explicable character of Trentham, distinguishes himself. Miss Amy 
Roselle does all that is needed for the heroine, and Mr. H. Reeves Smith, 
in a small, boyish part, makes a début of decided promise. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, too, as De Courcy, plays with his usual trustworthy art, which also 
enables him to make the most of the chief character in Mr. H. Jones’s very 
pleasing lever de rideau, A Clerical Error, an artistic trifle dealing with 
the mistake of an elderly lover, and its generous rectification by a self- 
sacrifice unsuspected by those whom it benefits. 

It seems to have been found difficult to hit the public taste with the 
standard revivals at the Imperial, and yet, as we pointed out last month, 
The Beauz’ Stratagem was well worth seeing, and since then The Poor 
Gentleman of Colman the Younger has been given with a far stronger all- 
round cast than it was at the Strand, where it was so successful a few years 
back. Its career, however, was very short, and it soon gave way to the 
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well-worn Rivals, though the Sir R. Bramble of Mr. Farren and the 
Humphrey Dobbin of Mr. Everill should alone have attracted crowds to see 
it. The Ollapod of Mr. Brough was not so strong as might have been 
expected, but it was at least unobtrusive, and helped to show that the play, 
when given in its full five acts, is full of good comedy, apart altogether from 
the fire-eating apothecary and his absurdities. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Litton will continue her series of well-played revivals, which must in time 
meet the appreciation which they deserve. Of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s new 
sensation-play, Rescued, we were unable to give a full résumé before its 
production at the Adelphi. The impression that it leaves on the mind 
after seeing it, is that of an olla podrida of familiar stage-devices and 
conventional characters, saved in this country from the fate which over- 
took it elsewhere by a single scene in which a toy-train plays the chief 
part. The subordinate parts are quite unworthy of such artists as Mr. 
Hermann Vezin and Miss Moodie, Mr. H. Neville and Miss Lydia Foote. 
At the Gaiety there have been frequent changes of programme, amongst 
which only the revival of Mr. Byron’s domestic drama, An Lnglish Gentle- 
man, calls for note. In this Mr. Byron assumed with excellent effect the 
réle formerly played by Mr. Sothern at the Haymarket. The rest of the 
representation was at best mediocre. 

Mrs. Bateman’s record at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, the reputation of 
which she has worked so well to re-establish, is so far one of good intentions 
imperfectly realized. Whether much good of the artistic kind, which Mrs. 
Bateman is sure to strive after, is nowadays likely to be by any possible 
means done at Clerkenwell, it is not our province to discuss, but we have 
to express our conviction that this object cannot be attained here or else- 
where by a revival of so unworthy a work as Pocock’s Rob Roy. Mrs. 
Bateman knows how to move on with the times, and she must feel that 
the day for this musical maltreatment of a standard novel has gone by. 
The piece is old-fashioned, and its old fashion is by no means a good one, 
even though it may have been approved in its time. Moreover, though 
really mounted with the utmost taste and liberality, Rob Roy is not happily 
cast, and with the exception of Miss Bateman’s (Mrs. Crowe's) fine Helen 
Macgregor and Mr. R. Lyons’ Dougal, there is nothing in the performance 
of noteworthy merit, whilst there is much to call for blame. Mrs. Bate- 
man deserves to succeed, but not by the aid of Pocock’s Rob Roy. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ar the end of September Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Charles Kelly were at 
Liverpool. The former on the occasion of her benefit appeared in the screen 
scene from The School for Scandal, and the trial scene from The Merchant of 
Venice. The Post, speaking of her acting inthe former, says she was remarkably 
effective at the close, “ her tenderly tremulous and broken accents touchingly 
conveying the womanly contrition which so pathetically points the moral of a 
dramatic incident in which human infirmity, passion, perfidy, generosity of 
sentiment, and youthful gaiety and frivolity are so wonderfully and skilfully 
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blended.” Her Dora, another of the characters she essayed here, is, in the 
words of the same excellent authority, “ something more than a mere stage 
picture—a living, breathing reality, a perfect embodiment of Tennyson's 
conception.” Mr. Sims Reeves was then playing at the Amphitheatre with 
Mr. Pyatt’s company—a fact which made an influential critic regret that the 
great tenor should at the beginning of the close of so glorious a career waste 
his physical strength and artistic instincts upon music so utterly unworthy 
of his consummate powers. Mr. Reeves next proceeded to Edinburgh, where, 
according to the Scotsman, he played Macheath, “ if not with all the swagger 
and bravado that might be proper to the dashing highwayman, still with 
keen perception of the humours of the character, and with a degree of 
animation that was very enjoyable.” In October Mr. Toole visited Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Liverpool. ‘ Whatever,” the Glasgow Herald remarks, 
“may be said of his line of business as a literary product, it is only fair to 
say that it is always decent and clean. He rules in the kingdom of farce 
aud low comedy, loud and uproarious if you will, but still as a sort of prince, 
whose conquests are over the evil spirits of meanness and melancholy. 
Besides being a prince he is also a doctor, and his physic is good for 
maladies which puzzle other practitioners. Perhaps these are the reasons 
why he drew such a handsome audience to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
last night.” Miss Geneviéve Ward commenced her tour on the 29th 
September at Nottingham, appearing at Liverpool on October 6th. The 
Post, speaking of her in Forget-Me-Not, says:—“ Miss Ward is splendidly 
equipped by nature for the part of the Marquise, a woman cast in the 
ripest aud yet most graceful mould of bounteous beauty, and endowed not 
only with all the facial charms and artillery of womanhood, but with all 
the flexible habitudes of dauntless resolution and facile wit, now stinging 
and now cajoling, by which the queenship of successful adventure can be 
maintained. Not less remarkable than Miss Ward’s power in the part is 
its calm and placid dignity, which she never lays aside. Every quip and 
every innuendo of the bad woman’s tongue, every gesture of her mobile frame 
is governed in the actress as much by perfect taste as strong mastery, and 
the constant and gracious finish of the elaborate impersonation of this Parisian 
Lucrezia is as remarkable as its firm and vivid power.” Miss Fowler 
also at West Hartlepool, has succeeded in greatly arousing the enthusiasm 
of the audience. The Northern Evening Mail says, “‘ As Helen Summerson 
in Scandal, she shows a marvellously-wrought picture of a virtuous wife when 
unjustly suspected of treachery to her husband. Not a point is lost—every 
word, every gesture, carries, as it were, a whole battery of electricity.” 
Mr. Dillon played for some time in the West of England. The Bath 
Herald speaks of his Lear as an impersonation of singular interest and 
power, though unprovided with the marvellous senility of Macready in the 
part. In Limerick, a new melodrama, Ony-na-Pocas, remotely connected 
with Fenianism and. the present anti-rent agitation, was represented amidst 
loud applause; and an excellent opera called The Lancashire Witches, by 
Mr. F. Stanislaus, was brought out at Manchester with great success, Mr, 
Vernon, with Miss Swanborough, continues to rely.on Mammon, : Several 
versions of Z’Assommoir are now being played in the country. 
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IN PARIS. 


THE most remarkable piece brought out during the last month is MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy’s one-act comedy, at the Vaudeville, of Lolotte, but its 
merit consists less in the piquancy of its incidents and dialogue than in the 
cleverness with which the authors have invented a character suitable to the 
talents of Madame Chaumont, who represents the heroine. The curtain 
rises on a boudoir of a certain Baronne Pouf, who begins the play by in- 
ducing her husband to go out for an hour or two. Her object in doing so 
is a little suspicious, especially as a M. Croisilles comes in soon afterwards 
and eyes her with unmistakeable adoration. This suspicion, however, 
proves altogether unfounded. The Baronne is a faithful spouse, and, having 
agreed to take part in some amateur theatricals, is merely anxious to be 
alone while Mademoiselle Lolotte, the actress, is giving her some instruction. 
Croisilles, who is too well acquainted with the latter, is about to beat a preci- 
pitate retreat, but before he can do so the actress enters, and with a whispered 
reassurance he goes to the smoking-room. The refined manners of the 
actress amaze the Baronne, who has seen her in La Petite Natwraliste, and 
heard her say “ Oh! mince,” in an apparently unaffected accent. The re- 
hearsal over, Lolotte lights upon proof of her lover’s faithlessness, and, 
hardly able to conceal her anger, goes out. The ardent lover, bent upon 
conquering the Baronne, immediately reappears, and is about to pour forth 
his passion when Lolotte comes in again. Then ensues a terrible scene, in 
which the actress abuses the Baronne in the language of a poissarde. Just 
as her fury is at its height the Baron enters, and she is about to reveal all 
when the look of despair in the Baronne’s face arouses her compassion. 
“ Yes, madame,” she says, with a smile, “ that, I think, is the way in which 
the scene should be acted !”—a speech which the Baron accepts as a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the situation. Madame Chaumont plays the actress with 
delightful briskness and point, the contrast between refinement and coarse- 
ness being remarkably vivid. An imitation she gives of the way in which 
men walk would alone repay a visit. Lolotte is followed by Le Lion 
Empaiillé, in which M. Dupuis makes an excellent Manuduit. Soon after- 
wards, an operetta called Le Petit Abbé, by MM. Borage and Livrat, was 
presented at the same theatre. The hero, the Abbé Stanislas de Boufflers, 
of famous memory, is put before us as a youth of pure mind and nought but 
worthy inclinations, but as diverted from the path of virtue by a clever 
and pretty young lady. The interest of the piece turns simply on this 
transition from the chrysalis to the butterfly state. The Abbé has an 
excellent representative in Madame Chaumont, who seems likely to become 
a sort of Déjazet. The Opéra Comique, lavishly decorated, has re-opened 
with the Pré aux Clercs. The Porte Saint Martin is relying upona revival 
of Cinderella, gorgeously put upon the stage. Madame Théo hardly looks 
the part of the heroine now, but any disappointment in this direction must 
be forgotten amidst the merriment provoked by M. Ravel’s Hurlubulu. 
At the Théftre des Arts we have a little piece called Miss Bébé, a pet 
name attached to the heroine, Mdlle. Rénée. This young lady sees the 
shadows of two persons on the blinds of a room occupied by a Baronne on 
a visit to M. Rénée’s house. Mdlle. mentions the circumstance to M. Le 
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Baron, and as he has not been in his wife's room that night a terrible to-do 
is the result. Suspicion falls upon a young man to whom Rénée is to be 
married, but the culprit turns out to be his father. Two other novelties, Les 


Petit Coucous, at the Palais Royal, and Le Moulin de Roupeyrac, at the 
Troisiéme Thédtre Frangais, are failures. 


IN BERLIN. 
THE season was a month old before the Royal Playhouse produced any 
novelty, but the merits of the first new piece of the season amply atoned for 
the delay in its production. olf Berndt is the name of the new play, 
which is in five acts, and is from the pen of Herr Gustav von Putlitz, the 
author of Spielt nicht mit dem Feuer, Gut giebt Muth, Doctor Raymond, 
&c. The new work is far in advance of any of the former efforts of Herr 
von Putlitz, and, as regards construction, it would do no discredit to either 
M. Sardou or M. Augier, whose works the German author seems to have 
studied profoundly. Rolf Berndt is a man who left home in poverty, and, 
returning after having amassed a fortune in Australia, falls in love with and 
becomes engaged to a young widow of high social position, whose friends 
throw ridicule upon her union with a man of such humble origin and unre- 
fined manners as the Australian settler. Unpleasant rumours are circulated 
concerning Rolf’s past life. He finds that his father’s creditors, whom he 
had promised to pay, remain unpaid, though he had sent home money for 
the purpose to his mother, who, it turns out, had misapplied it in payment 
of the debts of her second son, a scapegrace, but his mother’s darling. 
Count Eberhard, an old friend of the young widow, warns her against Rolf, 
whom he denounces as a forger and a thief whom he had once com- 
passionately supplied with means to fly from Europe. In spite of this, the 
widow’s confidence in Rolf remains unshaken, and efforts to arouse in bim 
suspicions of her infidelity prove equally futile. The Count at length finds 
out that he has mistaken Rolf for his scapegrace brother, and thereupon he 
gives up all his jealous dislike of Rolf, and becomes the champion of the 
man he had innocently wronged. For a moment Rolf’s suspicions are 
aroused by a secret visit of the Count to the young widow; but in 
a passionate scene between Rolf and the Count the reason of the visit is 
satisfactorily explained, and all ends happily. The plot is, throughout, 
interesting, and becomes more so as it approaches its dénowement, the 
characters are lifelike, and lively and pathetic scenes follow one another in 
admirable variety. The result was a complete success, for a part of which 
credit is due to the acting. Herr Berndal was excellent in the title-part ; 
Fraulein Meyer played the widow in a quiet, graceful manner, and showed 
no lack of warmth in the more passionate scenes; and Friiulein Abich was very 
charming in a lively ingénue part ; but Herr Liedtcke was not well-suited to 
the réle of the Count, except in one or two humorous scenes. The first 
performance took place on the 20th of September, since which date Rolf 
Berndt has been played three times a week. A revival of the Gefdngniss 
of Benedix, which has been absent from this stage for some years, is the 
only other noteworthy event in the past month’s history of the Royal Play- 
house. The old comedy was very cordially received. It was right well played 
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all round; Herr Rahn, from Zurich, as the Baron, Herr Liedtcke as Dr. 
Hagen, Herr Krause as the Servant, and Mesdames Kessler and Abich in 
the leading female réles, being particularly deserving of mention. The 
Residenz Theater, having lived for some weeks on German versions of M. 
Paul Ferrier’s Femme de Chambre, M. Augier’s Les Fourchambault, and 
M. Dumas’s Monsieur Alphonse, produced early in October a translation of 
an Italian prize-comedy by Signor Achille Torelli, entitled Die Lhemanner, 
which met with little favour, and after seven performances gave way to a 
new comedy by Herr Kneisel, entitled Sein einziges Gedicht, a childish 
production, which Herr Ferdinand Dessoir, who is now starring here, failed 
to render acceptable with all his natural humour. Sodom und Gomorrha 
kept its place in the bills of the Wallner Theater till the 17th October, 
when it was played for the 49th and last time for the present. At the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater, Herr Franz von Suppe’s Boccaccio, one of 
the greatest successes of the last season in Vienna, was produced towards 
the end of September with brilliant success. The cast was very strong, the 


mise-en-scéene beautiful, and the Austrian composer’s latest work promises 
to have a long run here. 





IN VIENNA. 

Tue Burg Theater produced two new pieces during the past month, a tragedy 
in five, and a comedy in four acts. The former is entitled Amy Robsart, 
and is an ill-constructed dramatic version by Herr Rudolph von Gottschall 
of Scott's “ Kenilworth.” A leading critic says that “asa contribution to 
the involuntarily comic this tragedy is valuable.” Let us pass to the comedy, 
which is from the pen of Herr Adolph L’Arrenge, whose brilliant successes 
at a minor theatre—the Carl, where his Mein Leopold and Doctor Klaus 
had long runs—made him ambitious to try his fortune on the stage of the 
principal theatre of Vienna. We rejoice that his venture has proved suc- 
cessful, for Wohlthdtige Frauen (Charitable Women), as his new piece is 
called, has, like all his other works, the great merit of being a pure, whole- 
some production. The object of the comedy is to ridicule women who take 
a prominent part in charitable societies, not from any wish to do good, but 
merely with a view to their own social advancement. Frau Mopsel, the 
vain and pretty wife of a leather-dealer, aspires to gain admission into high 
society and to have her husband decorated. To attain her object she joins 
a charitable society to which aristocratic ladies belong, and getting into the 
habits of fashionable life all her time is taken up with bazaars and parties, 
so that she neglects her husband and child. At length she begins to suspect 
that a governess is supplanting her in her husband’s and child’s affection, 
and jealousy works her cure. Side by side with this plot, and but slightly 
connected with it, runs the story of a certain major, with a rough manner, 
but a tender heart, who loves and is beloved by the governess of his niece's 
orphan child ; it is long before the worthy couple discover their affection for 
each other, the major thinking himself too old and unattractive to win 
girl’s heart, while the governess does not venture to raise her eyes to him. 
The acting of the new comedy was throughout of great excellence. Herr 
Hartmann played Mépsel with rare skill, and Frau Mépsel’s characteristics 
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were very happily caught by Fran Mitterwurzer. The important part of 
the Major was played by Herr Sonnenthal in a masterly manner, Frau 
Gabillon was excellent in the character of alady-patroness of the charitable 
society, and Herr Schéne and Frau Hartmann were very droll in two 
servant parts, in which they contributed greatly to the success of the comedy. 
On the 11th October, the eve of his 85th birthday, Herr La Roche, who is 
perhaps the oldest actor on any. stage, made his rentrée as Miremont in the 
Gonnerschaften, and the veteran met with a singularly warm reception—both 
on the part of his colleagues and on that of the public. At the Stadt 
Theater, M. Davyl’s comedy La Maitresse Légitime has been produced under 
the title, Wie Frauen lieben, with little of the success which the original 
attained a few years ago at the Paris Odéon. On the other hand, a new 
farcical comedy by Herr Julius Rosen, entitled Starke Mittel, gained a 
succés de fou rire, being played in spirited style by Herren Bukovics and 
Tyrolt, and Mesdames Schénfeld, Albrecht, Wagner, and Schendler, to name 
the more prominent of the artistes engaged in the performances. A careful 
revival of Othello drew but a small andience ; the leading parts were played 
in a manner that left much to be desired, but the Cassio of Herr Bassermann 
and the Emilia of Friulein Albrecht were well-nigh perfect. At the Carl 
Theater, Herr Franz von Schénthan’s Sodom und Gomorrha, the successful 
production of which in Berlin was recorded in our last number, was produced 
early in October with decided success. Herren Tewele, Knaack and Blasel 
were all in the cast. The same house has given a revival of Offenbach’s 
Vie Parisienne under the title of Pariser Leben. At the Ring Theater, 
the Meiningen company opened an engagement on the 15th October, in 
Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale. At the Theater an der Wien, Die Kinder des 
Capitins Grant, a dramatic version of M. Jules Verne’s well-known story, 
is still running ; and the Theater in der Josephstadt has produced another 
version of the same story under the title of Die Abenteuer des Seecapitiins. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Ir was at the Arena Nazionale in Florence that the first important novelty 
of the autumn season in Italy was produced. Per vendetta, a three-act 
comedy, by Signor Paolo Ferrari, has but four dramatis persone: a wealthy 
young countess, who, having been left a widow after a few months of married 
life, wants a second husband ; an equally wealthy young lady, named Adele, 
who is equally inclined to matrimony ; the Marquis Friulani, a young man 
of a sceptical and bantering character; and Malardi, a realistic poet, who is 
an assiduous admirer of the Countess. Having fallen asleep over a volume 
of her admirer’s poems, the Countess overhears on awakening a conversation 
between the two men, in which the Marquis seeks to dissuade the poet from 
paying his addresses to her, on the ground that she isa vain coquette. She 
determines to avenge herself, and before long succeeds in making the Marquis 
fall deeply in love with her. Adele, whose ambition it was to marry 
the Marquis, and Malardi, who is irritated at the turn things have taken, 
conspire together to thwart the designs of the Countess, but in the course of 
their conferences they become enamoured of each other, and, after many 
ingeniously-contrived turns in the plot, the comedy ends in two marriages. 
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The dialogue being written with much brightness and vivacity, and being 
delivered with due point by Signore Pia Marchi and Giagnoni and Signori 
Bellotti-Bon and Biaggi, the comedy was very successful. It was subse- 
quently produced with equal success at Turin, where the part of the Countess 
was admirably played by Signora Marini, who is soon to leave Italy for a 
very lucrative engagement in Spain. In Rome, Cesare Rossi’s excellent 
dramatic company produced several new pieces during the past month at the 
Valle Theatre. First in the list comes Mastr’ Antonio, a melodrama in 
four acts by Signor Marenco, which was favourably received, but does not 
deserve notice, so trite and timeworn are the incidents of its plot. The 
same prolific writer, who has the reputation of lending his name to less- 
known playwrights, is responsible for a new three-act comedy entitled 
Capricci del caso, in which there is really no novelty in plot, characters, 
or even dialogue. A wordy one-act drama. by Signora Ratazzi, inappro- 
priately entitled Z/ Divorzio, was only saved by the fine acting of Signora 
Campi, in the character of a wife who commits suicide to enable her husband 
to marry a girl he has seduced. J Moasca, a medieval legend by Signor 
Anselmi, with a very puerile plot, narrowly escaped being hissed off the 
stage, a fate from which it was rescued by Signor Magzi’s spirited delivery 
of along tirade of some merit. The able efforts of the company failed, 
however, to procure a favourable hearing for the Patria potestad of Signor 
‘Salmini from an audience who Have had such a surfeit of ancient Roman 
plays that they are disposed to re-echo the famous French ery, Qui nous 
délivrera des Grecs et des Romains? Last in the long list of novelties 
comes a new comedy by the veteran Signor Giacometti, entitled Una lettera 
anonima, of which we need only say that it is a commonplace production, 
not calculated to enhance its author's reputation. Cesare Rossi’s company 
were more successful in their performances of plays of established reputation, 
such as La Signora dalle Camelie (La Dame aux Camélias) in which Signora 
Campi acted with so much delicacy and passion that a leading critic does 
not hesitate to compare her with Aimée Desclée. As for the theatrical 
season at Milan, so little space remains at our disposal that we can only 
state that the Pietriboni company have been giving with success at the 
Manzoni Theatre a series of plays by Dumas pére and jils, Sardou, Augier, 
Giacosa, and Ferrari, while the Moro-Lin company have been playing their 
well-known répertoire in the Venetian dialect at the Fossati Theatre. Prior 
to the arrival of the Pietriboni company several new pieces were produced 
at the Manzoni Theatre to display the precocious talents of the juvenile 
prodigy, known as Gemma Cuniberti. 


IN NEW YORK. 


On October 14th the first cool weather of the season blessed the American 
metropolis. Up to that date the days had been as sultry as Summer, and 
the nights incited to promenades rather than theatricals. As a consequence, 
the season, which was expected to be very brilliant, had resulted in only 
moderate business. There was a general agreement among managers that 
they had opened too early. The preliminary season at Wallack’s was 
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followed—after a week’s intermission, during which the house was hand- 
somely but gaudily re-decorated in green and gold—by the regular opening, 
on October 4th, with a new comedy, called Contempt of Court, constructed 
from two French farces by Dion Boucicault. It turned out to be an adapta- 
tion of Ze Reveillon, which Mr. Gilbert has already brought out as On 
Bail, with one act of Americans in Paris interpolated. The piece pro- 
voked laughter on account of the capital acting of Mr. Harry Beckett, Miss 
Ada Dyas, and the stock company ; but is condemned as more prurient than 
The Pink Dominos. Mr. Augustin Daly’s new theatre, elegantly fitted-up 
in what is called the London style, viz., dark colours and heavy draperies, 
opened with the failure of Newport (a silly version, by Miss Olive Logan, 
of Niniche) and Love's Young Dream, a singing comedietta of some merit, 
in which a very good company, including Miss Katherine Lewis, Miss May 
Fielding (an amateur), Messrs. Hart Conway, Charles Fisher, John Drew, 
and William Davidge, were sadly misplaced. Divorce was then revived, 
but is no longer popular here, nor has Miss Helen Blythe, a débutante who 
was expected to eclipse all other leading ladies, any power to make it 
popular. On October 18th it was shelved, and Mr. Bronson Howard’s new 
comedy, Wives, freely adapted from two plays, by Moliére, produced. The 
piece is not very brilliantly cast, but is equipped with entirely new scenery 
and ancient French costumes. At the Standard the Bandmann season has 
resulted unfortunately. Narcisse attracted no crowded houses, Hamlet was 
ignored, and the revival of The Merchant of Venice proved the best card 
of the management. The speculation closed prematurely on the 18th, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann went to Boston. Mr. Ion Perdicaris and his step- 
daughter Nard D’Almayne will probably produce their new comedy, The 
Picture, at the Fifth Avenue, in November, the Standard being given up to 
a Pinafore revival. On the 11th Mr. Boucicault, after firing a preliminary 
volley of abuse at the Press, withdrew Rescued, and played Louis XI. at 
Booth’s Theatre to introduce his son, Dion, junr., as the Dauphin. The 
débutant was very successful. Mr. John Clayton, as Nemours, and Miss 
Rose Coghlan, as Marie, were conventional, but pleasing. The sensation 
of the play was the [rish trio, Mr. Boucicault as the King, Mr. Brougham as 
Coitier, and Mr. Dominick Murray as Marcel. They all used the brogue, 
and the audience smiled and laughed when they should have applauded. 
Italian Opera, by the Strattisch troupe, will probably be called upon to 
relieve Mr. Boucicault from his managerial dilemma. The Academy of 
Music, with the Mapleson Opera Company, opened on the 20th, all the 
artistes having arrived before our report left New York. Mr. Sothern, at 
the Park Theatre, ended his “ Dundreary” fortnight on the 18th, and 
revived David Garrick on the 20th. His engagement will end early in 
November, and the regular company, in Gilbert's pieces, succeed him, The 
Palace of Truth being their first production. At the ill-fated Fifth Avenue, 
Mr. Grau’s troupe, reinforced by Paola-Marié, Angéle, and Capoul, have not 
succeeded in effacing the memory of Aimée, the most American of 
prime-donne, in French opera-bouffe and M. Grau finds that La Fille de 
Madame Angot, Perichole, Giroflé-Girofla, and Barbe-Bleue, are only good 
for a very few performances. Le Petit Faust is now added to the repértoire. 
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Grhoes from the Green-Room. 


ee 


spo ARES the end of October Madame Patti lelt her temporary residence in 
the Neath Valley, to sing at the Trocadéro, in Paris, on the 23rd ult., in aid 
of the Association des Artistes Dramatiques. The Marquis de Caux, it will be 
remembered, threatened to interdict, as he has the power to do, her engagement at 
the Paris Italian Opera next February. The announcement of her appearance at 
the Trocadéro placed him in a difficulty. If he obtained an injunction against the 
proposed performance he would be told that he was interfering with a work of 
charity ; if he did not, his inaction would serve as a precedent against him. In 
this dilemma he took the latter course, and Madame Patti was allowed to sing. 

MapameE NItsson, after passing some weeks at the country residence of the 
Marquise d’Aoust, recently arrived in England to fulfil her concert engagements, 
and will shortly leave for Madrid. 

Aw agreeable surprise is in store for those who have despaired of ever seeing 
Mr. Irving as Digby Grant again. Next month he will play the part in a perform- 
ance organized for Mr. William Belford, who has been incapacitated by a severe 
illness from following his vocation. 

Sienor VERDI has consented to the production of Aida at the Paris Opéra. 

Tue Tribut de Zamora will be produced the year after next. Recently, at a 
déjedmer, M. Gounod agreed to forfeit 50,000 francs if he did not deliver the score 
by the 1st May next. M. Vaucorbeil, on his side, engages to pay the same sum to 
the authors of the book, MM. D’Ennery and Brésil, if the opera is not brought out 
by the 1st October, 1881. 


M. Gounop was lately invited to dine with the King of the Belgians. M. 
Ambroise Thomas is working at Saint-Gildes on an opéra-comique in three acts. 


Ir is expected in Florence that Madame Albani will sing this month at the 
Teatro Pagliano there. 


M. Victor Hueo, after visiting M. Paul Meurice at Veules, and M. Auguste 
Vacquerie at Villequier, has returned to his home in the Avenue d’Eylau, where he 
is at present engaged upon a new volume of poems, called Toute la Lyre. 

A NEw comedy by M. Sardou will shortly be put in rehearsal at the Comédie 
Frangaise, also Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Henri III. et Sa Cour. The 
character of Jourdain usually falls to the lot of the doyen of the house, but on this 
occasion it will probably be played by M. Thiron. 

MDLLE. Pavine Lucca was lately so seriously stung on the arm by an insect 
that fears were felt as to her life, but she is now recovering. She is about to appear 
at Vienna in Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan. 

M. Favre will sing in a series of concerts this winter at Vienna. 

Miss NeEitson arrived in New York on the 11th October. During her Ameri- 
can tour she will revive the Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Mb.LuE. BERNHARDT, it is believed, will play in Madrid next month on the 
occasion of the marriage of the King of Spain. She will appear at the Gaiety on 
the 1st May next. Her engagement is fora month. By-the-way, two duels have 
just been fought by rival pretenders to her hand, but without serious results. 

Mr. Swinsurne’s Study of Shakspere in Three Periods is on the point of 
appearing. 
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Tue Palais Royal company, after playing at Nice, will appear at the London 
Gaiety Theatre between the 15th of June and the 15th July, Sundays excepted. 
The prices of admission, as during the visit of the Comédie Francaise, will be raised. 


Tue hope that Mr. Booth would appear at the London Lyceum Theatre next 
spring will not, after all, be realized. 

Lorp Desart left Liverpool on the 9th October for a shooting excursion in the 
Western States. 


In the foyer of the Gymnase, a few nights ago, there was an amicable dispute 
between M. Saint Germain and M. Landroe as to which had created the more 
characters. The former, it was found, could boast of 103, and the other of 79. The 
labour represented by these numbers must have been immense. 


Mr. FaLconerR made more than £30,000 by Peep-o’Day alone, but died poor. 
He leaves'a widow, and on the news of his death reaching the Savage Club a 
member opened a subscription on her behalf with a substantial cheque. 


THE death of Mr. Lionel Lawson will not lead to any change in the manage- 
ment of the Gaiety Theatre. 


Tue hundredth night of Drink was celebrated at the Princess’s Theatre by an 
agreeable supper-party. Mr. Gooch presided, Mr. Charles Dickens occupying the 
vice-chair. Mr. Sala, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hatton, and Mr. D. J. Anderson were 
among the guests. Mr. Warner, in reply to the toast of the evening, made a very 
graceful little speech. 

Many agreeable memories are revived by the announcement of the death of 
Mrs. Seymour, which occurred at the end of September. In 1835, as Miss Allison, 
she appeared at the St. James’s Theatre, as Clara, in A Clear Case, and soon 
established a reputation as a vivacious and pleasing actress. In 1854 she became 
the manageress of that house. If we mistake not, her last appearance was at.the 
Olympic, in Foul Play. 

We hear that a smart saying usually attributed to Jerrold was really uttered 
at his expense by Mr. Charles Kean. “ You see,” the latter remarked, in reference 
to some of the attacks made upon him in Punch by the author of The Rent-Day, 
“ he is always lying in a critical state.” 


“$1 vous avez encore loccasion de parler des Petits Coucous, en répétition au 
Palais-Royal, faites-moi,’ M. Adolphe Belot writes, “Vamitié de nommer Eugéne 
Nus avant moi. Ce premier rang lui appartient, car il est d’usage, vous le savez, 
parmi nous, dinscrire les auteurs d’une piéce par rang d’ancienneté au — et 
Nus m’a précédé dans la carriére dramatique.” 

Tue gentleman engaged to edit the play-books sold at the Imperial Theatre 
can hardly be accused of partiality. The Poor Gentleman, he assures us in the 
preface to the last edition of that comedy, is an “inferior work.” 


Mr. Gitsert holds that it is the sweetest thing in life to see the childlike 
simplicity and deference to maternal authority which a maiden of thirty-five or 
forty will exhibit before a roomful of people, as she skips across the floor to ask 
dear mamma whether she may walk in the grounds for a little while. 

Ir is suggested that most of the Ralphs in H. M. 8. Pinafore should be called 
Singbad the Sailor. 

Mr. HotiinesHeEaD has gone to Paris for the purpose of thoroughly observing 
the internal economy of the theatres of that city. The result of his visit will be 
made known in one of the daily journals. M. Got’s letter as to the dressing-rooms 
of London theatres has not a little annoyed the manager of the Gaiety, and we 
may expect that any vulnerable point in the arrangements of Paris theatres will 
serve to exercise his well-known powers in the way of sarcastic comment. 
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Wuen, at the end of June, M. Sarcey delivered his lecture at the Gaiety 
Theatre on the Comédie Frangaise, almost every seat in the house was unoccupied. 
His reputation as a twaddler had preceded him, and his letters in the Temps on 
his London experiences had inspired a widespread distrust in his capacity. His 
disappointment, we observe, is laughed at in the new Palais Royal piece, La Revue 
trop tot. During the rehearsals the company piteously entreated the authors to cut 
out the allusions, which might irritate the critic against them. It was, however, 
to no purpose,—and M. Sarcey is wroth. 

Mr. G—— one day saw a lady running after an omnibus, shaking her umbrella 
frantically and gasping “Here, here!” ‘ How much has the education of women 
been neglected!” he murmured ; “all the trouble and vexation of spirit she is 
suffering might have been avoided if she had been taught to whistle on her fingers.” 

Surety Mr. Charles Kenny wrote what follows ? 

There was a young fellow of Leicester 
Who a beautiful damsel did peicester, 

But whene’er he addreicester 

She call him a jeicester ; 

So he fled to the wilds of Wecestcheicester. 

“ CHESTERFIELD,” it was remarked at a club the other night, “ once said—and 
thousands re-echo his words—that no one is excusable for being out of the fashion.” 

“ What then, I should like to know, isa man to do who married a blonde when 
brunettes were the rage?” asked Mr. Burnand. “Induce her to dye,” quietly 
responded H. J. B. 

Tux labour of criticising the performances at the musical festivals is not suffi- 
cient to diminish Mr. Davison’s facetiousness. -Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, he says, 
is indeed a sculptress. She has “‘chiselled” her sometime agent out of his _ 
contract with her, and has “bust” through her engagement to go to America 
under his auspices. 


One night last month, just after the Renaissance was opened, Mdlle. Granier 
sent word that owing to a cold she could not sing, and the money taken at the 
doors had to be returned. M. Koning telegraphed to Mdlle. Reine, who was 
then in Brussels, and who, quitting that city on the following morning, arrived in 
Paris at five p.m., rehearsed at the theatre until half-past six, dined in her dressing- 
room, and appeared before the audience at nine. The manager has since testified 
his gratitude by giving her a diamond brooch, 

Mr. Tooue is an adept in the art of advertising himself.. The other night, in 
the course of a very short speech to his Glasgow audience, he referred to his present 
visit as “the most successful” he had ever paid to that town, to “my good and 
dear friend Henry Irving,” to “the delightful chat I had last week in Edinburgh 
with the greatest and world-renowned tenor, Mr. Sims Reeves,” and, lastly, to his 
“ approaching campaign at the Folly.” 

Mr. Grorce Rienoxtp is about to appear at Drury-lane as Romy: We, 
supported by Mr. Harcourt as the Herald. 

Mrs. Catvert now plays Helen in Rob Roy at Sadler’s Wells. 


INCREDIBLE as it may seem, Mr. Byron has a son eighteen years of age. The 
young gentleman has a turn for playing in comedy, and has now become an actor 
by profession under the not inappropriate name of Harryson. 

Mr. Gitpert and Mr. Arthur Sullivan left Liverpool for New York, per 
Bothnia, on the 25th of last’ month. 


Mr. Artur Marruison is preparing an operetta for the Olympic Theatre. 


Mr. Grices has in preparation a fac-simile of the second quarto of Hamlet, 
1604, and part of the Midswmmer Night's Dream quartos. 
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MapameE Mongesk4, the actress, has just translated Mr. Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters into Polish. 

M. A. Devin Duvivier has returned to 52, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park. 

Durine his engagement at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, Mr. Toole 
laid the memorial-stone of the new theatre now being erected in that city. The 
theatre, to be called the Royalty, is expected to be opened in December, under the 
management of Mr. Knapp. 


MDLLE. Cro1zETTE is still too ill to reappear on the stage. Her place is taken 
by Mdlle. Lloyd. 


MapameE LeEon1pE, Lesuanc will be the next candidate for admission to the 
Comédie Frangaise. In 1877 she made an attempt to regain this distinction, but 
in going to the theatre to ascertain the result, was told by M. Perrin that, owing to 
her misconduct, the sociétaires would not hear of her being reinstated. In the 
event of her forthcoming application being successful, she will play coquettes, 
Beaumarchais’ countesses, and such characters as Marivaux’s Sylvia. 

Tue Odéon has read a drama by M. Paul de Margaliers, Unis et Libres, to which 
some finishing touches are being put by the indefatigable M. Gondinet. 

A comepy in three acts, Les Petites Lionnes, by MM. Crisafulli and Paul 
Sipiére, has been accepted at the Théatre des Arts. Mdlle. Maria Legault will be 
“lent” by the Palais Royal to grace the cast. 

M. Léoncz is to appear at the Renaissance in M. Lecocq’s new piece, La Jolie 
Persane. 

Paques Fleuries will be followed at the Folies-Dramatiques by La Fille du 
Tambour-Major, an operetta by M. Offenbach. 

Tue death is announced of M. Georges Petit, the author of Pepignol Candidat, 
D’Echéance, L’ Affaire Fauconier, La Dédicace, Le Grand-Pére, and other fairly 
uccessful plays. He was only thirty years of age. 

M. PaLaDILHE is setting music to a libretto based by M. Louis Gallet on 
M. Sardou’s Patrie. 

M. Aubert WoxrFr and M. Raoul Toché have read to the company at the 
Théatre des Nouveautés a revue entitled Paris en Actions, designed for Madame 
Céline Montaland. 

THE new Théatre Bellecour, at Lyons, is now open. 

Tae old theatre at Geneva has been replaced by a new edifice, built at the 
expense of the late Duke of Brunswick. The former house was opened in 1784 
with Le Jeu de [Amour et du Hasard, one of the actors being Fabre d’Eglantine. 
Préville, Dugazon, Molé, Mdlle. Raucourt, Mdlle. Contat, Mdlle. Mars, Talma, 
Mdlle. Déjazet, Mme. Doche, Arnal, Ligier, Frédéric Lemaitre, Rachel, Mme. 
Ristori and Signor Rossi, successively graced its boards. 

Tue Russian pianiste, Madame Annette Essipoff, has just been affianced at 
Vienna to her early master and adviser, the pianist-composer, Leschetitzky. 

Herr Srravss’s new operetta, Le Prince Orlowsky, a species of sequel to the 
Fledermauss, will shortly be produced at the Theater an der Wien. 

Nina Sontae, a younger sister of the celebrated opera-singer, died recently 
in a convent in Saxony, which she entered at the age of forty. 

A NEw opera, Ricardo I1I., by Signor Canepa, is announced at the Carcano, Milan. 

A Royal Love, a drama by Donn Piatt, founded on the story of Jane Shore, 
has been accepted by Miss Clara Morris. Mr. Harriott, her husband, intends to 
lecture this season. 


Mr. E. Wootr has written a comedy for Mr. and Mrs. Florence, called A 
Million. 











